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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

The address of President Owen on “‘A Program for the National 
Education Association,” delivered before the Department of Super- 
intendence at Cleveland, is a vigorous statement of policy from the 
man who, more than any other individual, has been influential in 
turning the association in the right direction. It is very evident 
that the present administration of the association has set itself the 
task of professionalizing the teachers’ organizations of the states 
and the nation. There are many of us who regret very deeply 
that precedent makes it difficult to continue for at least another 
twelve months the wholesome influence of Mr. Owen as the chief 
officer of the association. 

For some years past the National Education Association has 
been a political, not a professional, organization. At Des Moines 
the delegates broke away from the political boss control that had 
been in the saddle at the Salt Lake City meeting. At Boston the 
delegates again made it clear that they intend to do their own 
thinking and to have a new type of operation of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

This year has seen progressive reform after progressive reform in 
the central offices at Washington. Let us have another year of this 
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kind of operation and see if the association cannot become a real 
factor in the professional life of the teachers. This requires the 
breaking of a few precedents. It means that the women have to 
postpone for a year compliance with the gentleman’s agreement that 
every other year a woman shall be president. It means a check on 
the tendency which has been developing during the last few years 
to make a small central group of non-elected officers the permanent 
nucleus of the association. It breaks down the practice of treating 
the president as a retiring officer at the meeting when his influence 
is just beginning to be felt. A new precedent is needed of putting 
power for an effective period into hands that prove their ability 
to use it for other than selfish interests. A new precedent has to 
be set up of making the president of the association effective by the 
device of a second term exactly as the nation has found it advan- 
tageous to continue in certain instances those presidents in whom it 
has confidence. 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The current report of the Carnegie Foundation, of which Mr. 


Pritchett is director, opens up a broadside on American public 
schools which is sure to be both heard and felt. The report, after 
pointing out the shortcomings of schools in no uncertain terms, 
recommends separate schools for vocational education. 

The various lines of attack and recommendation are indicated 
by the following extracts from the report: 


The present-day system of education has reached its enormous expense, 
not wholly by reason of its efficiency, but partly by reason of its superficiality. 


The simple fact is that municipalities and states are finding the rising 
cost of their educational budget a most difficult and serious problem. The 
question how to finance the public system of education in the face of the other 
great demands made upon these communities and states has become today 
an acute question. There can be no doubt that there is needed for its solution 
a statesmanlike consideration, both of the educational needs and possibilities 
and of the financial difficulties and burdens. 

The systems of public education—both tax-supported institutions and insti- 
tutions dependent upon tuition and endowment—are facing a problem of 
financing for which the money can be had only if it can be shown that the return 
which the public is to get from its school system justifies the expenditure. 
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Hitherto the people of the United States have accepted their school system as 
an integral necessary part of the democratic program. They still believe in edu- 
cation, perhaps as fervently as ever. They are becoming, however, somewhat 
critical as to whether the system of education for which they are paying is 
justifying itself in the results which it brings forth and as to whether the kind 
of education which our institutions are advocating makes for effectiveness, for 
intelligent citizenship, and for independent character to the extent that it has 
been assumed in the past that it did. 


The causes which have led to these conditions are then enumer- 
ated. Some of these are as follows: 


The increase in population and the resulting increase in the number of 
pupils. 

The increase due to educational buildings and facilities demanded in 
modern schools. 

The rise in the scale of teachers’ salaries. 

In the second group, no less influential in bringing about the present-day 
cost of education, may be placed those causes which rise out of the educational 
theories and strivings of our day and which indicate a new conception of what 
the school ought to be and what it can accomplish for society. Among these 
factors the most important are the following: 

The widespread notion that formal education is not only the one way to 
advancement but also the panacea for all social and political disorders. 

The admission of great numbers of pupils ill fitted for the higher and more 
expensive schools, such as the high school and the college. 

The so-called “enrichment” of the curriculum of the schools as compared 
with the curriculum of two decades ago. This factor has been perhaps the 
most influential in the rise of the cost of public education. So great has the 
change of studies been between the high school of twenty years ago and the 
high school of today that the two involve fundamental differences in the con- 
ception of what the high school is for. 

The introduction of vocational training into the high schools and the accept- 
ance of the notion of scientific research as the primary object of the college 
teacher have gone far to add both to the cost of equipment and to the cost of 
teaching. 


The result of this popular devotion to a single form of social training is, 
first of all, a pressure to bring into the schools and to retain in them great 
numbers of pupils whose intellectual endowment is ill suited for formal study, 
but who have, in many cases, marked ability for other fields of activity. The 
American father assumes that the child must be kept in the public school 
whether he can do the work or not. The overemphasis on education, and, in 
particular, on higher education, as the sole opening for the youth of the country, 
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has not only filled the schools with ill-assorted pupils but also closed the minds 
of people to the opportunities offered by agencies other than the school. 

For example, in the trades, today there are numberless openings for which 
the remuneration is high and which offer a life of satisfaction and usefulness. 
Yet, so great is the emphasis on the occupations to be reached only through 
high school and college that the opportunities in such trades are depreciated 
and the facilities for training the youth of the country adequately for them are 
meager. 


It is not too much to say that the vocational training offered in the high 
schools has so little of the sharp, accurate responsibility of the well-trained 
technician and is so poorly related to the facts and circumstances of these 
vocations that it is in great measure an educational farce. The teaching of 
vocations in the high school is a mistake. These vocations should be taught 
through trade schools in which the whole spirit and technique of the training 
partake of the accuracy, the sharpness, and the skill that alone can give them 
significance. 

These educational theories are those which have added most to the high 
cost of education. Through the exaggerated enrichment of the curriculum, 
not only have numberless studies been added, but pupils have been led to believe 
that a superficial knowledge of many things could. replace the intellectual dis- 
cipline that comes from the mastery of a few things. The notion that trade- 
school training could be made a part of general high-school work has served to 
make soft and flabby the general conception of our people as to what kind of 
skill and energy is needed for the prosecution of an honorable trade. The 
pay of the teacher has been diluted by the bringing in of great numbers of 
teachers to offer this variety of studies. The rise in the cost of education has 
come in large measure out of a transformation of the notion as to what a school 
is for, and until we shall come to some definite conclusion with respect to this 
fundamental matter there is no hope that the cost of the school system will 
stop short of the financial solvency of the various states and communities. 


The pronouncements of this report have led to a widespread 
discussion of American schools by educators and laymen. The 
New York Times devotes half a page to the comments of various 
nationally known individuals. The following is President Eliot’s 
statement: 


The greatest educational need of the United States today is, in my opinion, 
the adoption of the following program and discipline in schools and families: 

Enlist the interest of every pupil in every school in his daily tasks in order 
to get from him hard, persistent, and enjoyed work. 

Cultivate every hour in every child the power to see and describe accurately. 

Make the training of the senses a prime object every day. 
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Teach every child to draw, model, sing, or play a musical instrument and 
read music. 

Make every pupil active, not passive; alert, not dawdling; led or piloted, 
not driven, and always learning the value of co-operative discipline. 

Teach groups of subjects together in their natural relations; for example, 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, or history, biography, geography, and travel. 
Associate reading, spelling, and English composition and secure practice in 
them every day. Teach chemistry, physics, biology, and geology together 
every week throughout the twelve-year course. 

Put into all American schools universal physical training for both boys 
and girls from six to eighteen years of age. 

Make sure that every pupil has a fair chance to learn the elements of agri- 
culture, dietetics, cooking, and hygiene, every boy the elements of some manual 
trade, and every girl the domestic arts. The instruction in hygiene should 
include the defenses of society against the diseases and degradations conse- 
quent upon ignorance, moral depravity, poverty, and vice. 

To make room for the new subjects and for increased instruction addressed 
to the individual pupil, reduce class work and the size of classes, lengthen the 
school day, and shorten the summer vacation. Use in classes such stimulating 
competition as both children and adults use in sports and games. 

Keep the atmospLere of every school and family charged with the master 
sentiments of love, hope, and duty. Keep out both fear and selfishness. 

There is no doubt that such schools will cost much more money in buildings, 
grounds, salaries, and equipment than the American communities have been 
accustomed to spend. Therefore, appropriations of public money and private 
gifts for endowments must both be increased. 

What some people call frills or fads in schools and family life, like music 
and drawing, are really of fundamental importance. The variety of studies 
offered by the new program is essential to the discovery by every pupil of the 
kind of work he likes best, and the variety of elective studies in high schools 
and colleges is indispensable to the development of American scholarship and 
to the general attainment of joy in work. A human life without joy in work 
cannot be a happy one. 

The continued success of the American democracy in government, indus- 
tries, and social organization depends on the adoption of these principles in 
the bringing up of children, the management of industries, and the use of leisure. 


Superintendent McAndrew contributes the following: 


As the public schools are supported by the entire public, not only by 
parents of children, they should be conducted for the public benefit and not for 
the selfish advantage of children or their families. The things taught should 
be preponderatingly what is most calculated to promote a more perfect union, 
justice, domestic tranquillity, common defense, and the general welfare. For 
these specific purposes the nation was organized; to perpetuate them the 
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founders of the Republic specifically indicated education as the means. . They 
transferred it from private auspices to public authority. American public 
education has had a struggle for five succeeding generations to shake off its 
European, individualistic, selfish objectives and to realize the patriotic purposes 
of the fathers. It is succeeding in doing it more and more. The frills it is cut- 
ting out are attenuated grammar, oral reading, memorized geography, mechan- 
ized foreign and native language; the classics, etc. Any education that wanders - 
as far afield from direct training in American ideals as ours still does costs too 
much. Our greatest need is still to get more of the civic and less of the per- 
sonal motive into the hearts of the generation: less appeal to selfish success, 
more to service and sacrifice. 


ATTENDANCE AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 


The Bureau of Educational Research of the University of 
Illinois has recently published in the form of a research circular 
the results of a study made by Charles W. Odell, in a number of 
Chicago schools, of the relation between school attendance and the 
success of pupils in school. 

The conclusions of the study are summarized in the following 


paragraphs: 

Summing up the evidence, it appears (1) that the percentage of time whicha 
pupil attends school has a rather definite effect upon his achievement age at 
the end of the period under consideration, (2) that it has practically no effect 
upon his actual increase in achievement age unless his attendance record is 
very poor, in which case it lessens it for the same semester and increases it for 
the following one, and (3) that it is fairly closely related to his average school 
mark for the same semester and somewhat less so to that for the following one. 
On the whole, the attendance appears to be a factor conditioning achievement 
but not so weighty a factor as many have believed. 

Another matter of interest is whether or not there is any relation between 
the intelligence of pupils and their attendance at school. In order to investigate 
this the records of those pupils who were in school during the four semesters 
for which data were obtained were studied. The average intelligence quotient 
resulting from four mental tests was correlated with the average attendance 
during four semesters. These data were complete for almost 4,000 pupils. 
The coefficient of correlation was found to be .o6+.01, which shows that there 
was practically no correlation. A study of the medians supports this. The me- 
dian I. Q: for the pupils who attended from 91 to 100 per cent of the time was 
the highest of that of any of the groups, but except for this the medians do not 
show any general tendency in either way. There is also a very slight tendency 
for the median percentages of attendance of the groups having different intel- 
ligence quotients to increase. We are not justified, however, in concluding 
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from this study that there is any relation between intelligence and attendance 
in school. 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL FINANCE 


Professor Swift of the University of Minnesota has published, 
during the last two years, a number of very useful studies on the 
relation between local and state participation in school expenditures. 
The most recent of his writings, prepared in collaboration with 
Frances Kelley del Plaine, is entitled Public School Finance in 
Minnesota. It adds another to the notable series of financial 
studies for particular states which have recently been appearing. 

Like the studies of New York and Pennsylvania, prepared by 
Professor Updegraff, the Minnesota study shows scandalous 
inequalities in school support within the boundaries of a single state. 
The children in the less well conditioned parts of the state are 
so little able to secure superior school advantages that the theory 
and practice of American democracy are evidently breaking down. 

The authors have discussed the various devices which might 
be adopted to correct the evils which their studies reveal. Of special 
interest is their conclusion on one matter which is being very widely 
discussed at the present time. A quotation will give their views 
on the county-unit plan for adjusting school finances. 

There can be no doubt as to the great superiority of the county over the 
district as the unit of local organization and support for public schools. Never- 
theless, despite this superiority, it is evident from the facts already presented 
that the counties of Minnesota are very unequal in wealth and consequently 
very unequal in their ability to provide school revenue. However much 
Minnesota may improve her educational situation by abolishing school districts 
and establishing the county as the local unit, flagrant and disastrous inequalities 
will continue as long as the local units, even though they be the counties, are 
depended upon for the major portion of the school revenues. Neither counties 
nor any other local unit which might be devised can equalize school revenues, 
school burdens, and educational opportunities. The state and only the state 
can do this. The truth of this assertion becomes increasingly evident when we 
extend our survey to include all of Minnesota’s eighty-six counties. 


TEACHER-TRAINING IN INDIANA 


The school survey of the state of Indiana conducted by the 
_ General Education Board resulted in the introduction of several 
educational bills during the sessions of the state legislature. Only 
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one of the bills passed, that relating to the certification of teachers. 
Hereafter no one can secure a license to teach in Indiana unless 
he has had some professional training in an approved institution. 
Certificates based on examinations are abolished. 

This is a notable step in the direction of progressive organization 
of public schools. The granting of licenses to teach by methods 
other than those which lead through regularly organized training 
institutions is a survival of pioneer days. There was a time in the 
history of our older states when the examining officer was the school 
trustee who hired the teacher. Those were the days when a com- 
munity deemed itself fortunate if it could find anyone at all qualified 
to open and maintain a school. Gradually the power of certifica- 
tion has been transferred to technically competent authorities. 
The county educational supervisor and the officers of the state 
department of education have by successive steps of evolution super- 
seded the local trustee. For a long time even these professional 
officers were obliged to recognize the fact that their first duty was 
to secure someone to teach the schools, and they often granted 
temporary certificates and accepted chance additions to the teach- 
ing corps without asking where the candidates secured their train- 
ing. In many a new community gross incompetence has been 
accepted as a necessary evil, and unfortunately in many instances 
serious incompetence has been tolerated for less plausible reasons. 

Progress is being made in the direction of certification through 
training. A number of states have set themselves the ideal of pro- 
fessional training and have fixed a date for the attainment of this 
ideal. Indiana is one of these states and has abolished the cruder 
method of adopting candidates into the teaching profession b 
inspection. 


THE COUNTY UNIT NOT ACCEPTED 


One of the bills before the state legislature which was widely 
considered by Indiana was that creating a county unit. This bill 
failed to pass. The rural people of the state looked on the bill as 
an encroachment on their local rights and refused to support it. 

The problem of the county unit has been discussed before in 
the Elementary School Journal. It is the belief of the present writer 
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that the time has passed when the county unit ought to be advo- 
cated as the best solution of the problem of rural-school organization. 
The county unit is a vastly better taxing unit than the smaller local 
district. On the other hand, the county unit is almost always too 
large as a supervisory unit, and it is so arbitrary and impersonal in 
its geographical boundaries that it is not suited to community needs. 
The suggestion of a county unit at the time that Professor Cubberley 
first gave it the sanction of his authority and the support of his 
vigorous and persuasive writing represented a much better policy 
of organization than the common school district which it was 
intended to supersede. 

Trial has shown, however, that the county unit is not acceptable 
to rural districts. Even where campaigns of education have been 
carried on in various states, the rural people are suspicious of it; and 
well they may be. The county is a political unit set up for the con- 
trol of such matters as road-making, policing, tax assessing, and 
the like. Counties are not community units; hence they are not 
satisfactory units of school organization. The school must be 
governed and supervised by some form of community unit. 

Fortunately, the plans for this new and better program have 
now been clearly worked out and are available to all who are inter- 
ested. The studies of Professors Works and Bobbitt in the adminis- 
tration volume of the New York state rural-school survey present 
the community-unit plan in such clear terms that there can be no 
doubt as to the wisdom of its adoption. 

Indiana has the opportunity between this legislature and the 
next to formulate a program of rural organization embodying all of 
the virtues of the county unit and omitting all of its shortcomings. 
It is to be hoped that the next legislature may have the opportunity 
of passing a community-unit law. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Last November the War Department convened in Washington 
a conference on citizenship. There were a number of resolutions 
passed by this conference. One asked the Secretary of War to 
secure the permission of the President to set up in some form a 
permanent agency to promote training for citizenship. The Presi- 
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dent issued in January an executive order creating such a council. 
The order is as follows: 


There is hereby created the Federal Council of Citizenship Training. The 
membership of this council shall consist of one representative and one alternate 
appointed as designated below from each of the following federal offices: 

1. The Department of the Interior (Bureau of Education), appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

2. The War Department (Operations and Training Division, General Staff), 
appointed by the Secretary of War. 

3. The Navy Department (Educational Section, Bureau of Navigation), 
appointed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

4. The Treasury Department (Public Health Service), appointed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

5. The Post Office Department (Welfare Division), appointed by the Post- 
master General. 

6. The Department of Agriculture (States Relations Service), appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

7. The Department of Labor (Naturalization Bureau), appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

8. The Federal Board for Vocational Education, appointed by the chair- 
man of the board. 

g. The U. S. Veterans Bureau (Rehabilitation Division), appointed by the 
Director of the Bureau. 

to. The Department of State, appointed by the Secretary of State. 

11. The Department of Justice, appointed by the Attorney General. 

12. The Department of Commerce, appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

An alternate may attend the meetings of the council and shall attend when- 
ever the member from his office is unable to be present. 

The first meeting of the council will be held on Friday, January 26, 1923, 
at 2 P.M. in Room 241, State, War and Navy Building. Subsequent meetings 
shall be held not less than once a month at times and places designated by the 
council. 

The council shall elect its own officers and determine its own procedure. 
It shall not report as a body to any one federal office, but each member shall 
report its findings and recommendations to his own department head through 
usual channels for consideration and action. 

The duties of the council are to make constructive suggestions as to how 
the federal offices may co-operate to secure more effective citizenship training, 
both in their own work and in co-operation with all other public and private 
agencies throughout the country. The facilities of all federal offices shall be 
available as far as is practicable to further the work of the council. 
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In the meantime another resolution passed by the November 
conference has received consideration, and a national agency has 
accepted the responsibility of working out a solution of an important 
problem. The resolution referred to is that relating to athletic 
badges as devices for stimulating standardized physical activities 
in the schools. The following statement made by C. R. Mann, of 
the War Department, at the first annual meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the National Amateur Athletic Federation of America 
presents the matter clearly. 


The specifications for good physique, however, are essential for every 
citizen organization and every citizen, and the country at large benefits much 
more than the War Department if it develops the physique properly. There- 
fore, it is desirable and essential that the objectives—the stated specifications 
of objectives and the standards and the tests that shall be used, shall be set 
by the people themselves—by civilian organizations. 

The War Department is therefore hunting for civilian organizations that 
are competent to define objectives that will really bring results and really be 
vital, and it is trying to encourage such organizations actually to undertake 
this work. 

In the physical-training field a good deal of experience has been had with 
the defining of objectives and the setting of tests. The work developed very 
remarkably in the Army itself during the war, and three or four very useful 
tests of general efficiency were devised and used in the Army. 

The Playground and Recreation Association, as you know, has developed 
certain tests which are proving very good as incentives to young men to strive 
for physical excellence. The Boy Scouts have used the idea of set standards 
of achievement as incentives for boys to achieve excellence in various lines. 
Therefore, it has seemed that that was a wise line to follow in encouraging 
civilian institutions in building up the young men of the country in these 
various lines. 

There is a danger to be guarded against in setting these objectives of train- 
ing and these specifications of achievement as incentives for young people. 
There is a danger of getting too many of them and of having too great a variety 
and too many different organizations with different types of incentives and 
standards. 

In the physical training field, for instance, there is a Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation which has a Modern Health Crusade and which is doing a very interest- 
ing and important work among children. They have a set of standards and 
a set of objectives for achievement. And there is the Playground Association, 
as mentioned. There are the physical achievement tests that were developed 
in the Army and a number of others. 
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If we have a number of different sets of specifications of this sort, there is 
great danger that the youngsters will become saturated with a desire for 
badges and ribbons of one sort or another and that the tests will lose their 
significance. It is therefore highly desirable to achieve the result of a national 
scale with some co-ordination of the various efforts to be made and that we 
arrive, if possible, at a simple series of tests that can be regarded as national 
standards; it is that work that the federation was asked to undertake: the 
study of the question of specifications that have been used and tried; the 
comparison of the different tests and standards that have been set, and the 
recommendation of a series of simple tests and standards that might become 
national and that will serve as real incentives for the young men of America to 
achieve physical fitness. 

The characteristics of the tests that are desired are that they be progres- 
sive; that is, that you have one test that will apply to boys who are, say, 
fourteen years of age or thereabouts, and another test that boys a little older, 
eighteen, might achieve, and a third test that still older boys might achieve. 
That is to say, there should be a series of tests that may be regarded as hurdles 
of increasing difficulty, so that the boy can win the first grade and then still 
have an incentive to go forward and win a higher grade and still incentives to 
go ahead and win a still higher grade. 

Therefore, the characteristics of the tests desired are that they should be 
simple, progressive, and easily applied, and that they should be grouped into 
a series of tests or hurdles which mark progressive achievement in physical 
development. 

When you have such a series of tests and they have been accepted by those 
who are expert in this field, the next step is to bring them into common use, 
to develop competition among communities and among institutions. In 
school, for instance, to see how large a number of the pupils of a school can 
achieve these tests and win recognition for their school or their team. 


A commission has been organized by the National Amateur 
Athletic Federation to prepare unified standards and authorized 
badges. 





DUAL ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS—A CASE STUDY OF ITS ORIGIN 


AND DEVELOPMENT. I 


HARRY N. IRWIN 
Cleveland School of Education 


The board of education and its immediate administrative officers 
in the city school district of Cleveland are organized in the form 
sometimes known to students of educational administration as the 
‘dual system of administrative control.” That is, under the board 
of education, appointed by and responsible to it, are two principal 
administrative officers, the director of schools and the superin- 
tendent of schools." The former acts as the business manager of 
the school system, the latter as the educational or instructional 
manager. While these officers are expected to work together in 
complete harmony, each is entirely independent of the other and 
subject only to the direction of the board of education. Should, 
for example, any difference of opinion, of method, or of policy arise 
between these officers which proves incapable of settlement by 
mutual agreement, the difference must remain unsettled till the 
board of education acts as arbiter in the case, whether it be a matter 
of routine, of administration, or of fundamental educational policy. 
It is the purpose of this article, without entering upon any discussion 
of the reasons for and against such a type of organization, to trace 
briefly its origin and development in Cleveland with the hope that 
such a survey may help to a better understanding and evaluation 
of this form of administrative control. 


1814-36 
On December 23, 1814, the General Assembly of the state of 
Ohio passed ‘‘An Act to incorporate the Village of Cleveland in the 
County of Cuyahoga.” This act makes of the village of Cleveland 
a body corporate that may “‘sue and be sued,” covers such matters 


tA third officer, the clerk-treasurer, also appointed by and directly responsible 
to the board of education, is not primarily an administrative officer. 
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as village elections, number and qualifications of officers, streets, 
taxes, etc., but makes no mention of schools either public or private 
in any connection. The village of Cleveland was not empowered 
to establish or support by public funds any sort of public school 
during the entire period that it remained a village (1814-36). 
Andrew Freese, first superintendent of instruction (1853-61), tells 
of certain schoolhouses built by private individuals, particularly 
the Cleveland Academy, of “several primary schools maintained 
in different parts of the town by private parties who had small 
children to educate,’ and of the ‘‘ Free School” started in “‘the old 
Bethel Church,” probably about 1834, which “was supported by 
voluntary contributions and was a charity school, in fact, to which 
none sent but the very poorest people.”? But all of these were 
essentially private schools. The public, tax-supported school, 
with free tuition to the children of the town or district, did not 
exist previous to 1836. 


1836-53 
In March, 1836, an act was passed by the General Assembly 
incorporating the city of Cleveland. Sections 19-24 inclusive of 


this act definitely authorize the ‘‘City council . . . . at the expense 
of said city, to provide for the support of common schools.”’ Each 
ward of the city is constituted a school district, to be subdivided 
later into two or more districts as the council may determine. The 
council is authorized to purchase in each school district ‘‘a suitable 
lot,” to “erect in each district a good and substantial school house.” 
It is made “lawful for the city council, annually to levy ....a 
tax, not exceeding one mill on the dollar, upon all property in the 
city . . . . until a sufficient sum shall be raised and collected from 
such tax to meet all the expenses . . . . for the purchase of lots 
of land and the erection of the school houses aforesaid; Provided, 
It shall be lawful for said city to borrow such sum or sums of money 
as may be sufficient and necessary for purchasing or building as 
aforesaid, and to refund or pay the same, as the tax aforesaid shall 
be collected; and the said tax is hereby made a special fund to be 


* Andrew Freese, Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools, p.9. Cleveland, 
Ohio: Board of Education, 1876. 
2 Ibid., p. 10. 
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appropriated to no other purpose” (later to become the building 
fund). Pending the erection of such schoolhouses the council may 
lease “convenient buildings for the use of common schools therein.” 
It is further made “‘the duty of the city council, annually, to levy 
and collect a tax not exceeding one mill on the dollar . . . . which 
tax ... . shall be exclusively appropriated to defray the expenses 
of instructors and fuel for said schools, and for no other purpose 
whatsoever [later to become the tuition fund]; which schools shall 
be accessible to all white children, not under four years of age, who 
may reside in said city, subject only to such regulations for their 
government and instruction, as the board of managers hereinafter 
mentioned, may from time to time prescribe.” All moneys “‘levied 
and collected .... for the support of common schools... . 
shall be paid into the city treasury as a separate and distinct fund 
: . and a separate and particular account of the receipts and 
expenditures thereof shall be kept by the said treasurer.”” The city 
council is to ‘‘fix by ordinance, the commencement and termination 
of the current year of said common schools, and determine the time 
and duration of all vacations thereof.” 

The “general superintendence of all common schools in said 
city” is by this act placed in “the board of managers of common 
schools in the city of Cleveland,” appointed by the city council, 
one from each district, for a term of one year. The duties of “the 
board of managers” are briefly to ‘cause an accurate census to be 
taken annually in each district of all the white children therein, 
between the ages of four and twenty-one years”’; to ‘‘cause a school 
to be kept in each district for at least six months in each year”; to 
examine, certificate as to “competency and moral character,” 
and employ instructors for the schools; to ‘‘make such regulations 
for the government and instruction of the white children . . . . as 
to them shall appear proper and expedient”; to require of the 
several instructors “at the close of each and every current year a 
record of the names and ages of all persons by them respectively 
instructed, and the time each shall have attended said schools”’; 
to “certify to the city council the correctness of all accounts for 
expenses incurred in support of said schools, and give certificates 
thereof, to persons entitled to receive the same”; and “at the close 
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of every current year” to ‘“‘report to the city council the state and 
condition of the several common schools in said city, as well the 
fiscal as the other concerns in relation thereto and a particular 
account of their administration thereof.” 

The first city election was held under the new charter April 11, 
1836, and, on June 9, the following resolution was adopted by the 
city council: “Resolved, that a committee (hereafter referred to 
as the school committee of the council) be and is hereby appointed 
to employ a teacher and an assistant to continue the Free School to 
the end of the quarter, or until a school system for the city shall be 
organized at the expense of the city.” On October 5 the first 
board of managers of three persons was appointed by the council. 

On July 7, 1837, an ordinance was passed by the city council 
definitely establishing a system of public schools. By this ordinance 
“the school committee of the council is . . . . authorized to pro- 
cure, by lease, suitable buildings or rooms for the use of the city to 
be occupied as school rooms . . . . under the authority of the city.” 
The school committee ‘‘is further authorized and instructed to pro- 
vide, at the expense of the city, the needful apparatus and furniture 
for the buildings or rooms thus provided.” The board of managers 
is “‘authorized to establish, immediately, on the premises provided 
aforesaid such schools of elementary education as to them shall 
seem necessary, and procure instructors for the same 
term or session of such schools shall commence on the 24th of July, 
instant, and continue four months, to wit: till the 24th of Novem- 
ber next.” 

The following facts with reference to this first school year are 
obtained from the first annual report, for the year 1837-38, sub- 
mitted by the board of managers to the city council. ‘Suitable 
rooms for schools were provided by the school committee of the 
council The concern of fuel during the year” was left 
“chiefly . . . . to the school committee of the council.”” The schools 
were conducted two terms, the first term being as previously indi- 
cated, the second or “winter term’’ running from December 1 to 
April 1. It is reported that ‘in October a census was taken under 
the direction of the board of managers”; that separate schools 
for boys and girls have been kept in each of the three districts 
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(wards); that “the schools have been wholly free”; that “a 
uniform selection of books has been prescribed by the ‘managers’ ”’; 
that “the teachers have been critically examined before being 
employed’; that “‘the wages given have been, to female teachers 
$5 per week, and to male teachers $40 per calendar month’’; and 
that the schools have been “duly inspected.” 

Following this we find the city council, by an ordinance passed 
May 2, 1838, fixing the two terms of the city schools; redistricting 
the “first ward” into two school districts and giving the boundaries 
of each; and empowering the managers ‘‘to procure suitable rooms 
for the accommodation of the common schools of the city for the 
ensuing year, subject to the ratifications of the council.’”’ About 
a year later an event of some importance is the adoption by the 
council of a resolution “declaring it expedient for the city to buy 
land and build a school house in each of the four districts,” followed 
by the purchase of a lot on Prospect Street and one on Rockwell 
Street and the letting of contracts for the erection of buildings 
thereon to cost $3,500 each, both buildings being completed in 1840. 

As the number of schools increases, it soon becomes desirable 
that such business details as accounts of receipts and expenditures, 
service rendered, etc. be left to one person rather than to the board 
of managers as a whole, and on June 19, 1841, we find the city council 
passing an ordinance creating the office of acting manager. Each 
year upon the appointment of the board of managers by the council, 
one of the board is to be designated as acting manager by the council, 
who is to “receive for his special services a fair and reasonable 
compensation, to be paid from the school house fund” (not from 
the tuition fund). The ordinance states that he is ‘to keep a set of 
books, in which he shall open an account with each teacher in the 
employ of the city, and to make an accurate entry of all monies 
paid to, and of services rendered by each teacher”; he is further 
‘required to provide fuel, take charge of the buildings and fixtures, 
and certify to the council the correctness of all accounts against the 
city for teaching, or for rents, fuel, repairs, or fixtures on or about 
the school houses.” The acting manager was thus essentially a 
paid secretary of the board of managers, in charge of the details 
of business management of the schools. While he might and some- 
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times did take cognizance of matters of instruction—e.g., the acting 
manager in the annual report of 1846-47 calls special attention 
to the “condition of instruction in the primary schools” and urges 
“the employment of good teachers” in this department—the “‘super- 
vision of instruction” continued to remain primarily the concern 
of the board of managers and of certain visiting committees nomi- 
nated by the board and appointed by the council. 

The actual determination of all matters of school policy as well 
as of many details of organization, administration, and instruction, 
however, remains in the hands of the city council. It is they who, 
at the close of the year 1841-42, when the schools are faced with a 
deficit of $1,298.44, lay upon the table a “‘proposal to issue bonds 
for a new school house,” reduce the salary of teachers, and shorten 
the school year from ten to nine months. When the colored 
people desire separate schools for their children (April, 1843), the 
petition is submitted to the council and the petition denied by them 
upon the report of their judiciary committee. When the “senior 
male department of the Rockwell Street School” degenerates “in 
discipline and instruction,” the council calls the matter to the atten- 
tion of the board of managers and directs them “to adopt in this 
school the system of instruction so successful in the Prospect Street 
School.”” When the board of managers “with a view to the perma- 
nent establishment of music as a daily exercise” in the schools goes 
on record as in favor of employing “‘for one year a teacher of music 
who shall instruct in all the public schools excepting the primary at a 
salary not to exceed $250 per annum” in order that “‘at the close 
of the year the scholars and teachers shall be qualified to continue 
this exercise . . . . without the aid of an extra music teacher,” 
it is resolved ‘‘that the above plan be communicated to the city 
council and their opinion taken as to the expediency of employing 
such a teacher.’ 

The position of authority and power which the council during 
this period held in all matters pertaining to the public schools is 
perhaps best illustrated by the events attending the establishment 
of the first high school in Cleveland. “The subject of establishing 
a high school” having for some time been favorably considered 

* Board of managers, minutes of April 3, 1848. 
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by the board of managers and recommended by them," on April 22, 
1846, the chairman of the school committee of the council presented 
a resolution to the council providing that a “‘boys department of a 
high school be established; that the school committee hire a room 
for such school at an expense of not exceeding $100 per annum and 
fit it up with desks at a cost of not more than $150.” The resolution 
was adopted, and on July 13, 1846, a high school was opened. 
Vigorous opposition to the establishment of such a school soon 
developed, however. A resolution was introduced in the council 
to the effect that until a thorough education is provided all above 
four years of age “‘it is inexpedient to sustain a select high school 
at the charge of the common school fund.” The question of the 
legality and expediency of conducting a high school was warmly 
debated in council and out, but not in the board of managers. Can- 
didates to council were elected or failed of election on the “High 
School” issue. Finally, the matter was carried to Columbus by 
members of the board of managers, and on February 18, 1848, an 
act was passed containing the following section: “That it shall 
be lawful for said city council to establish in said city a central 
high school, and support the same at the expense of the city; and may, 
at their discretion, levy such special tax . . . . as may be necessary 
to purchase a suitable lot and erect thereon a building suitable for 
that purpose; in which high school, instruction may be given in 
the various branches of an English education usually taught in 
high schools; to which pupils, residents of the city, shall be admitted 
under such rules of admission and dismissal, as said board of man- 
agers, with the advice and consent of the city council, may prescribe.” 

Eventually it is the board of managers which becomes the present 
board of education of the Cleveland public schools. But during 
this period, 1836-53, the authority and control now exercised by 
the board of education were lodged in the city council. To it the 
board of managers submit their annual report, the “uniform system 
of rules” adopted by them “for the government of all the schools 
of the city,” their recommendations in reference to purchase of 
property, erection of new buildings, provision of additional class- 
rooms and improved classroom equipment, the establishment of 

* Board of managers, minutes of March 28, 1846. 
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new types of educational activity such as high schools, evening 
classes, etc. It is the city council which, usually through its “‘com- 
mittee on schools,” prints the annual report, approves and proceeds 
to the purchase of school sites, erection of school buildings, rental of 
schoolrooms, provision of classroom equipment, etc.; authorizes the 
establishment of additional school activities; has sole power to levy 
taxes or issue bonds for school purposes; and appoints the board of 
managers, as well as the “visiting committees” recommended by 
this board. 

The board of managers, on the other hand, is essentially an 
advisory and executive committee of the council, performing the 
duties usually associated today with the office of superintendent 
of schools, with one of their number, designated by the council, in 
immediate charge of the details of business management. Ap- 
pointed by the council and serving without compensation, except 
the acting manager who receives a salary of from $200 to $300 
per year, they show a very fine and deep interest in the work and 
progress of the schools, not hesitating to present the case for the 
schools with vigor before an indifferent or opposing council or even 
before the General Assembly at Columbus. It is they who take 
the initiative in making recommendations to the council regarding 
additional school funds, school sites, buildings, new types of schools, 
school officers, etc. Their second chief responsibility is the general 
direction and supervision of instruction. In fulfilling this function 
they examine, certificate, and appoint teachers; examine, select, 
and prescribe the texts to be used; draw up rules for the government 
of the schools; and make occasional visits on the schools to judge 
of the character of instruction therein. In this latter work they are 
assisted by committees of visitors, nominated by them and 
appointed by the council, whose visits to the schools form the basis 
of definite written reports and recommendations on the content 
and method of instruction, these reports being included in the 
“Annual Report of the Board of Managers to the City Council.” 


1853-68 


A second period in the development of the administrative 
organization of the Cleveland school system is marked by the ordi- 
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nance of the city council passed June 1, 1853, establishing a board 
of education in place of the board of managers, the office of secre- 
tary of the board in place of acting manager, and the new office of 
superintendent of instruction. 

During the first years of this period, 1853-59, the board of 
education continues to be appointed by the city council. They 
are to “have the entire management and control of the public 
schools of the city,.... establish a uniform system of 
rules, . . . . employ teachers, provide fuel and suitable school 
apparatus, . . . . procure all necessary repairs for school buildings, 
. . . . but no expenditure for any one school or school house shall 
exceed fifty dollars unless authorized by the council.’* It is their 
duty ‘‘to recommend .... the names of three suitable persons 
in each ward for a visiting committee to be appointed by the coun- 
cil, . . . . to provide for thorough annual examination of all the 
schools and make a full report to the council each year of the con- 
dition of the schools and the action of the Board.’” Finally, “the 
board shall appoint one of its own members secretary of the board,” 
and “shall. . . . to secure an efficient and uniform system of in- 
struction, appoint a superintendent of instruction, who shall perform 
such duties as may be required by the board. The secretary and 
superintendent shall receive such compensation as the council may 
determine.” In brief, the new board of education is essentially the 
same in powers and responsibility as the board of managers which it 
has superseded. They have taken over many of the details of busi- 
ness management from the council; and they, instead of the council, 
appoint the secretary of the board and the superintendent of instruc- 
tion. But, otherwise, the board of education remains an advisory 
and executive committee of the council, with the power to levy 
taxes, issue bonds, provide school sites and buildings, authorize 
new types of school activity, etc. still in the hands of the council. 

Certain minor but significant changes in the composition and 
powers of the board of education are introduced with the state act 
of March 26,1859. By this act the board ceases to be an appointed 
body and becomes an elected one, the “qualified electors of each 

t Ordinance LXXXVI, as revised and passed January 10, 1856, sec. 2. 

2 Tbid., sec. 4. 3 Ibid., sec. 3. 
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ward” electing “‘one judicious and competent person who shall at 
the time be a qualified voter in such ward” for a term of two years, 
the several persons thus elected constituting the board of education. 
Certain powers formerly exercised by the council, such as the power 
to fix the compensation of the secretary and the superintendent of 
instruction, to alter district boundaries, to determine the length of 
the school year and times of vacation, etc., are in this act assigned 
to the board. The examination and the certification of teachers 
are delegated to a “board of examiners’ appointed by the board of 
education and paid for their “services as the city council may 
direct.” 

Throughout this period, however, final authority over the con- 
duct of the schools remains vested in the city council. It is they 
who are empowered “to establish one or more industrial schools 
. .. . for the benefit of destitute and neglected children’* and 
“to provide and support . . . . two high schools . . . . for the 
purpose of affording a more advanced education.’* And it is 
to the city council that the board must submit annually “an esti- 
mate of the amount necessary to be raised for school purposes, 
which amount may be increased or diminished by the city council 
as they shall see fit”’’ and then levied upon the taxable property 
of the district. 

The secretary of the board of education, as a member of the 
board and for the past twelve years (1841-53) its immediate spokes- 
man and sole executive officer, continues not only to take charge, 
on behalf of the board, of all matters of finance and business manage- 
ment delegated to them by the council, but also to give some atten- 
tion to the problems and work of instruction in the schools. The 
“rules of the board of education ’’4 require that he ‘‘ shall keep full and 
complete record of the proceedings of the board, . . . . attend to all 
correspondence of the board, . . . . make provision for all needful 
repairs and supplies for the schools, . . . . receive all communi- 
cations from teachers and others pertaining to school matters, and 
present them to the board, to the superintendent, or to the appropri- 

* Act of March 26, 1859, sec. 11. 

2 Ibid., sec. 4. 3 Ibid., sec. 5. 

4 Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of Education (1861-62), p. 109. 
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ate committees, . . .. by frequent visits and in all other ways, 
cultivate a practical acquaintance with the schools and teachers, 
. ... keep a record of all bills, . . . . charging to each school 
building all the expenses incurred for the same, . . . . cause to be 
taken an enumeration of all unmarried youth between five and 
twenty-one years of age, .... prepare... . for the use of the 
city council . . . . a detailed report of the operation of the schools 
and their condition.” The annual report of the board of education 
during this period comprises chiefly a report “‘submitted in behalf 
of the board” by the secretary and the report of the superintendent 
of instruction to the board. The former we find dealing with such 
topics as new buildings completed, school apparatus, school funds, 
recent laws and ordinances, textbook changes, the instructional 
work of the schools, pupil attendance, the problem of “vagrancy 
and truancy,” the teaching force—the quality of service rendered 
and the low salaries paid, the superintendent of instruction and 
the high type of service being rendered by him, the work of the visit- 
ing committees,” etc. 

The office of superintendent of instruction was created (June 1, 
1853) primarily to secure a more “efficient and uniform system of 
instruction.” Previous to the establishment of this office no “uni- 
form course of study and exercises” was “prescribed for the guidance 
of teachers,’”’ the only supervision exercised over the work of the 
schools being that of the board of managers and the several visiting 
committees. Naturally, as the number of schools and pupils 
increased, their supervision consisted in little more than short annual 
visits of inspection. Hence, in the words of the first superintendent 
of instruction, “‘to keep up efficient work in the schools ....a 
change in the plan of supervision seemed imperative. It was the 
opinion of the board that a practical teacher, one who was familiar 
with the varied duties of the schoolroom, as well as with the more 
important principles which underlie instruction, should be appointed 
to devote his whole time to supervising and directing the work.” 
The duties of this new officer were, briefly, ‘‘to visit each school, 
meet with and instruct teachers at stated periods, fill temporary 
vacancies, aid teachers in classifying pupils, aid the visiting commit- 

t Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Education (1855-56), p. 7. 
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tees in making their examinations of the schools and prepare reports 
for the board of education.”* While thus appointed primarily 
as a supervisor of instruction the new officer soon finds his executive 
and administrative duties demanding the major portion of his time. 
In his fourth annual report to the board of education he regrets 
having spent much of his time in “general outside business connected 
with the management” of the schools and “‘less time in visiting 
the schools.”? The secretary’s portion of the same annual report 
to the board notes in this connection that “to supervise properly 
the instruction of two high, eight grammar, twenty intermedi- 
ate and thirty-two primary schools is certainly labor enough for 
any one man, and we shall secure the richest benefit of this feature 
of our system only as we separate the departments of management 
and instruction, keeping the latter quite distinct and exclusive of 
the former.’’ 

With the increase in the number of schools and the multiplicity 
of duties and responsibilities devolving upon the board of education 
and its officers, we are not surprised to note occasional dissatis- 
faction with certain features of the administrative organization at 
this time. The visiting committees, instituted at an earlier date 
to assist in the supervision of instruction, have apparently grown 
remiss, and the board seeks to legislate them into the proper per- 
formance of their duties by the adoption of the following resolution 
(May 15, 1865): “It shall be the duty of the visiting committees 
to visit the schools of their respective wards at least twice during 
each school term, and when they shall have completed their annual 
visitation of the schools to submit a written report to the board 
detailing such information as they may deem expedient, or any 
suggestions in regard to individual schools which may be calculated 
to aid the superintendent in the discharge of his duties or the com- 
mittee on teachers in making their annual recommendations to the 
board.” 

The secretary’s portion of the annual report of the board to the 
city council for the year 1865-66 gives the following suggestive 
picture of certain relations between these two bodies: “On the 13th 


* Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Education (1856-57), p. 75. 
2 Ibid., p. 17. 3 Ibid., p. 14. 
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of November, 1865, in view of the increased expenses of living, the 
Board increased the salaries of all the female teachers. When the 
payroll for the ensuing month came before the council they declined 
or deferred the payment of the increased amount on the ground 
that they feared that the funds at the disposal of the board were 
inadequate to warrant such an increase; at the same time directing 
the city attorney to investigate the whole matter.” The latter’s 
report showed the board to be faced with a large deficit at the end 
of the year. Certain members of the board, discrediting the attor- 
ney’s report, began to examine into the accounts of the city auditor. 
Finally, committees were appointed by the council and the board 
“‘to confer in regard to the differences existing between the respec- 
tive bodies.” By the “examination of all the ordinances for the 
payment of claims from April, 1861, to June, 1866,” it was found 
that the city attorney’s report was in error and that the board could 
anticipate a surplus at the end of the year. The committee of the 
council recommended that from April, 1861, separate accounts be 
kept of “the school fund proper as derived from taxes, etc.” and 
“the construction fund derived from the sale of bonds” and that a 
special ordinance be passed “‘for the payment of the teachers’ 


salaries for January, 1866, as certified to by the proper authority.” 

One further illustration of possible misunderstanding resulting 
from lack of definite delimitation of power and responsibility may 
be given from the superintendent’s section of the same annual report 
touching on the election of teachers. ‘The work of recommending 
teachers the board assigns,” says the report, “for the most part 
to the superintendent; the appointment or election is made by the 


board.” At the close of each school year the ‘‘committee on 


teachers inquires of the superintendent in regard to his opinion of 
such teachers as desire re-election.” ‘‘With the answering of such 
questions as the committee have propounded,” writes the superin- 
tendent, ‘‘my work and responsibility in the matter have termi- 
nated. Whether the candidate shall or shall not be re-elected 
becomes the business of the committee and the board.”* 


t Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Education (1865-66), p. 27. 


[To be concluded] 





THE CURRICULUM PROBLEM IN RURAL 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ORVILLE G. BRIM 
Cornell University 


It is no secret that the rural school is in bad repute. The 
building is old, poorly arranged, and poorly equipped. The teaching 
personnel is relatively immature, inexperienced, and untrained. 
Supervision is meager and often inefficient. The curriculum 
attempts to provide little more than so-called bare essentials, and 
these are presented without much relation to the child’s experience 
or to the issues he is likely to face. In achievement in the funda- 
mental subjects the rural child is approximately one year behind 
the urban child of the same grade. The rural people themselves 
are far from satisfied with present conditions. In fact, to criticize 
the rural school has been the easy and popular thing todo. Judging 
from reports, people are quite unanimous in calling it the black 
sheep of the educational family. On the other hand, suggestions 
for its improvement are many. It is the purpose of this article 
to analyze some of the present tendencies in rural education, to 
evaluate suggestions for the reorganization of the rural elementary 
curriculum, and to point out certain fundamental principles that 
should guide us in constructing a curriculum for rural children. 

This wholesale criticism and the consequent efforts to reform 
the rural school had their major beginnings in the Roosevelt Country 
Life Commission of 19¢8. The report of this commission revealed 
certain conditions that attracted attention. The first significant 
fact was that the rural population was being depleted. It was 
decreasing in numerical strength as compared with the urban group 
and was supposed to be deteriorating in quality, the best being 
attracted to the city. Another disturbing condition was that 
rural agricultural practice had not kept pace with the times. It 
was primitive, unscientific, and inefficient. Moreover, the farmer’s 
economic returns for his labor were not enough to build a satisfactory 
civilization in the open country. A third condition to give concern 

586 
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was the lack of social life. The rural community was dead. So 
were the rural school and church. Since education is looked upon 
as the cure-all for our American social ills, the elementary school 
being the general, and in most places the only, educational institu- 
tion of the country, we need not be surprised to find these rural 
problems devolving upon the school for solution and affecting the 
tendencies in rural elementary education. 

In searching for the cause of this rural decadence, a possible 
explanation, and one quite thoroughly accepted at the time, was 
the “citified” course of study. Reading and arithmetic, it was 
held, dealt with the life and the activities of the urban centers. The 
teacher was supposed to be painting the opportunities and satis- 
factions of the city dweller. The children were being weaned away 
from the land. True, they were supposed to be ‘making good” in 
their chosen abode, but their going was bad for country life. This 
migration from the rural field, these rural reformers said, must be 
stopped. The cure was to be found in ruralizing the course of 
study and all that pertained to the country school. One of the 
foremost leaders in rural-life improvement, speaking of the school, 
said, “‘The first use to which the centralized school is adapted is. to 


halt the exodus from the country.”* Another advocate of this pur- 
pose says, “The slogans of our county have been for years, 
‘Stay on the farm’ and ‘The country school of today for the country 
life of tomorrow.’ The result in the schools has been farm arith- 
metic, farm geography, elementary textbooks in agriculture, and 
a demand for the enrichment of the course of study for country 
children that country children be taught in terms of their own 


992 


lives. 
Agriculture was advocated in the following words: “[It] is, of 

course, pre-eminently a subject for the rural schools 

may] serve to attach boys and girls to the farm.’’* The same point 


‘t Warren H. Wilson, The Evolution of the Country Community, p. 163. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press, 1912. 

2 Statement by Superintendent E. M. Rapp, Berks County, Pennsylvania, in 
Important Features in Rural School Improvement (p. 8), by W. T. Hodges. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 15, 1914. 

3 George Herbert Betts, New Ideals in Rural Schools, p. 78. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1913. 
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of view is thus expressed by another: ‘‘In the country the soil must 
ever remain the real factor [in education]. Nature study in its 
broadest. meaning together with manual training and instruction 
in the various crafts, which shall make the farm child satisfied with 
his lot, are the real essentials.”* The same author, in speaking of 
this ideal school with a ruralized curriculum in the open country, 
says, “Here they early learn to know that they are indigenous to 
the soil, that here they must live and die. Give us many such 
schools, and the farm youth is in no danger of leaving the farm.’ 
Space does not permit one to multiply evidence. A study of the 
writings on rural education reveals the fact that the rural school 
was to teach rural children about rural things in order to ruralize 
them beyond the seductive call of the city. 

Another great need of the exposed rural situation was more 
effective farming. This was to be accomplished by the school in two 
ways: by giving this predestined rural youth training in the tasks 
of his future occupation and by using the school and ‘the child as a 
_means of training the adult. Anyone reading through the rural- 
school literature with this idea in mind will find how common was 
this purpose in the minds of those who wrote on the question. A 
few quotations will make the tendency evident. 

One of the most prominent educational leaders of the South 
gives the following conception of the purpose and curriculum content 
of the rural elementary school: “A body of scientific knowledge 
is, therefore, the farmer’s starting-point. To this must be added a 
certain skill. When we determine these two things, what the farmer 
must know and the skill he must have, we will get the elements to 
be worked into the school.’ Professor Strayer and Professor 
Engelhardt, in their study of rural-school conditions in Delaware, 
advise that for rural children ‘‘their education should look in the 
direction of making them more efficient farmers and housekeepers 
rather than to converting them into clerks, stenographers, and 

t Harold Waldstein Foght, The American Rural School, p.14. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1910. 

2 [bid., p. 327. 

3 Rural Life Bulletin, No. 1, p.17. Rock Hill, South Carolina: Winthrop College. 
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trade workers.’”* Much of the new subject-matter advanced for 
rural schools by several writers aims primarily to prepare for farm 
efficiency. Betts and Hall advocate that “agriculture must also 
be taught, because that is to be the occupation of most of the 
pupils of the rural school, and because the school can greatly 
increase their efficiency as workers on the farm.”? “The farmer 
is constantly called on to exercise his skill as a mechanic in con- 
nection with the buildings and equipment of machinery of the 
Manual training in the rural school is of great eco- 

nomic value to every farm boy. ‘Similarly in the case of domestic 
science as a preparation for the care of the farm home 
In fitting girls to be expert home-makers, the rural school finds one 
of its greatest opportunities.” It was this occupational and eco- 
nomic return of club work that appealed to Kern, who says, “‘ These 
boys will be the farmers of the future and will raise greater crops 
than their fathers. The financial gains to the country at large 
will be measured by millions of dollars.’’4 

It is not enough that the rural school should give the child a 
definite preparation for his tasks as a farmer. It must help the 
father of this child. ‘‘The course of study must be changed to 
help solve the farmers’ economic problems.”> ‘The rural school 
should help the farmer to obtain greater returns from the labor he 
expends, and at the same time aid him in providing a large supply 
of food for the millions who are dependent on the yield of the soil 
for their daily bread.’’ 

The rural-school problem in Canada is expressed as follows: 
“Agriculture seems to be especially hard, not to introduce, but to 
get practical results therefrom. It is easy to interest children in 


tG. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, Possible Consolidation of Rural Schools in 
Delaware, Service Citizens Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 6. Wilmington, Delaware: 
Service Citizens of Delaware. 

2 George Herbert Betts and Otis Earle Hall, Better Rural Schools, p. 55. Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., r914. 

3 Ibid., pp. 30-32. 

40. J. Kern, Among Country Schools, p. 217. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. 

5 Henry Jackson Waters, in the Introduction to The Rural School from Within by 
Marion G. Kirkpatrick. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1917. 

6 George Herbert Betts and Otis Earle Hall, of. cit., p. 26. 
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plant and animal stories, but it is not easy to instruct children so 
that an improvement is readily seen in-the field crops and the 
flocks and herds and the home life of the neighborhood.’”* Here it 
is evident that the parent’s efficiency as a farmer is the real objective. 

It was for this reason that boys’ and girls’ club work was ini- 
tiated, and it is largely for this reason that club work is still promoted. 
Those who were concerned in improving agricultural practice 
found the farmer himself habituated in his ways and difficult to 
change. The same was not true of the farmer’s children. They 
were young and eager. They could be used to show these farmers 
who were set in their ways. If better corn and more of it per acre 
could be raised on the father’s own farm, he must be convinced. 
Now, all of that looks very attractive if we do not count the cost 
to the child. 

Since rural social life was stagnant, the community disinte- 
grating, assistance had to be given there also. The school became 
the “logical agent.”” Two quotations will illustrate this tendency. 


While the city schools can call to their aid many social and civic institutions 
and agencies to supplement their efforts, such things are lacking or difficult to 
establish and maintain in the rural districts. Accordingly, this traditional work 
of social redirection and community building becomes the natural and logical 
function of the rural school just as truly as the instruction of boys and girls 
in the fundamentals of an elementary education.? 

The conservation of soil fertility; the improvement of farming methods, the 
preservation of the natural scenery of the community; the dissemination of 
agricultural and general knowledge; the preparation for the intelligent use of 
leisure time; the improvement of home life; the conservation of child-life, girl- 
hood, and motherhood; the stimulating of social organizations to useful activity; 
and, in general, the development of a better rural society—all of these are as 
much legitimate functions of the redirected school as is the teaching to read 
and write and cipher. 


Changes consistent with these ideals of a rural elementary 
school have been advocated and more or less realized in actual school 


*G. C. Creelman, “Some Suggestions for Improving the Rural School Cur- 
ricula,” Addresses and Proceedings of the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association, p. 949. 


2Julius Bernhard Arp, Rural Education and the Consolidated School, p. 49. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1918. 


3 Ellwood P. Cubberley, Rural Life and Education, pp. 174-75. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1914. 
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practice. The curriculum has received additions in the way of 
subjects dealing more specifically with rural problems and with 
agricultural needs. The content of the various subjects has been 
changed. Rural problems in arithmetic, farm-life readers, literature 
on country life, language lessons and compositions on the pig, the 
chicken, or the baby beef were daily “fed” to the rural child. These 
aims have expressed themselves in rural-school organization. To 
keep boys and girls in the country we must have better schools, i.e., 
consolidated schools. But we must not lose sight of our main 
purpose. We must establish these consolidated schools preferably 
in the open country or, at least, in the rural-minded villages where 
the inculcation of the rural spirit may be complete. ‘The last 
type of consolidated school to call for consideration is the purely 
rural. This is the ideal type. It contemplates the establishment 
of the school right in the heart of the rural community, where the 
child can dwell in close communion with nature, away from the 
attractions and allurements of the city.”* Growing up in the ele- 
mentary field we have the farm-life schools of the South where 
children should grow, by means of their rural environment and a 
purely rural diet, into the farmer and the farmer’s wife of the future. 

As a preparation for this sort of school we find a corresponding 
movement in the training of teachers. The teacher is held respon- 
sible for building civilization in every part of the community. She 
must be able to conduct a Sunday-school, to run a woman’s cooking 
club, a better baby contest, and club work for boys, to develop 
community co-operation in buying and selling, to entertain them all, 
to tell the farmer a better way to fertilize his crops, and to tell the 
age of his horses by their teeth. In addition, she must paint the 
glories of the open country and the wickedness of the city so that 
the attractiveness of the city will fade and rural life will become 
supreme. Through her ministration all rural boys and girls will 
want to stay at home, and through her leadership they will create 
in their simple, rustic way the perfect life in its rustic simplicity. 
City girls cannot hope to do this. Consequently, we are advised 
to secure country girls for prospective rural teachers, establish 
training courses in high schools or in county training schools in a 

t Harold Waldstein Foght, op. cit., p. 323-24. 
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rural atmosphere, in agricultural high schools, or perhaps in a normal 
school for rural teachers only. Here, where other suggestions are 
eliminated by means of a highly differentiated rural course of study, 
we would prepare these teachers of rural birth and experience to 
return to the rural field to teach rural people about rural things. 

If the philosophy of education represented by these tendencies 
were fully carried out, what would be its consequences? Briefly 
this: Rural children would be given a better education in a first- 
class consolidated school. This school, however, would be located 
in the open country or in a rural village where contacts with other 
forms of life, social practices, and sources of satisfaction would 
be unlikely. They would be given a better trained teacher, but 
she would be completely ruralized by early experience and training. 
During her training her contacts with other groups and other forms 
of life would be limited for fear she might become attracted from 
the rural field. Rural children would feast on the literary resources 
of farm journals and agricultural bulletins, than which, according 
to one of these rural enthusiasts, “there is no better reading.” The 
school would develop into an institution serving the local commu- 
nity. If the people needed social recreation, the responsibility 
would devolve upon the school. If they needed a campaign for 
rural sanitation or for the development of better roads, the teacher 
would be at their command. The elementary school would be 
responsible for the task of producing girls and boys efficient as home- 
makers and farmers and would be equally responsible for finding 
the remedy for plant diseases, increasing the corn crops five bushels 
per acre, and improving the farmer’s flocks and herds. 

This point of view has been presented at some length and in 
some detail because it has become interwoven with the problems 
of improving the rural-school curriculum. Like all new movements, 
it has in it certain elements of merit, but it is based on a wrong social 
and « ducational philosophy. 

The purpose of elementary education is the same for country 
children as for city children, and this is to promote the continued 
socialized growth of individuals, thereby assuring to each child an 
expanding and satisfying life and to society security of present 
achievements and an enriched and more satisfying future. It will 
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promote social stability and progress by developing in each child the 
interests, standards, and ideals of the group at large. It will further 
the growth of the individual by acquainting him with the highest 
ideals and standards of the race and by placing at his command the 
rich social heritage. To attempt to give him a narrow rural diet 
is wrong. Society of today is a complex affair, encompassing many 
interests, many varied points of view and forms of living. Distance 
separates these various groups. Each tends to live in its little 
world. Ignorance of each other is common. Misunderstandings, 
oppositions, and bitterness often characterize their social relations. 
Education must develop a common language, common standards 
and ideals, and the other elements of a common culture. Integra- 
tion of peoples into a single group is the first great task of the school, 
We can only lay the foundation of a stable society in which people 
understand each other, appreciate each other, and work together 
harmoniously, by a basic type of education. 

In a democracy such as ours the individual should be free to 
choose that form of social service which is in keeping with his inter- 
ests and ability to serve. Any attempt to predetermine the child’s 
future is autocratic. Rural life may need more men; the world 
may need more food; the open country may be a wonderful place 
in which to live. But, granting all this, it is the task of elementary 
education to acquaint the child with life in its wider aspects, with 
its many opportunities and its rich and varied interests and forms 
of human service. No man or group of men may justly limit the 
field of a child’s opportunity. Assistance and direction are needed. 
Individual self-mastery and the full development of all of one’s abil- 
ities, the consequent realization of a rich personal satisfaction and 
a maximum social service must be fostered by the school. 

The proposals of the writers just quoted are, on the whole, incon- 
sistent with these educational purposes for the rural elementary 
school. Instead of seeking: social contacts and the integration of 
different groups to bring about social adjustment, they seek to 
isolate rural folk further and to build up class differences. They 
would seek, by means of the institution established to set the child 
free, to bind him more permanently to the place of his birth and 
the occupation of his parents. By ruralizing the formal studies, 
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by introducing agriculture, home-making, manual training, and 
club work, by consolidating schools in the open country, and by 
hiring rural-minded teachers, who, perchance, have never been 
exposed to the so-called false standards of urban life, they hope 
to ruralize the rural child beyond the seductive call of the city. 
Instead of seeking to reveal the world to him so that his life may be 
broadened, they would seek, by means of the school that is estab- 
lished, to give him the common and basic elements in social member- 
ship and breadth of experience, individual self-discovery and 
development, to predispose him toward, and to fit him specifically 
for, the occupation of his parents. They would use the elementary 
school, dedicated to an enriched present and a larger future of the 
child, and even use the child himself, as a means of promoting larger 
crops for the farmer and cheaper food for the city. 

Society demands that we socialize, not ruralize, the child of the 
open country. The child’s best interests and the best interests of 
society demand that no artificial limitations be placed on his choice 
of work. He should be given every assistance to self-discovery. 
The elementary school is to serve the child and society, not agri- 
culture. 

While this is the first point to bear in mind in constructing a 
curriculum for rural children, it is not the whole story. In fact, it 
is not the most difficult part. We have answered the question, 
Where are you going? Wemust now consider the question, ‘‘Where 
do we start from ?” 

Bobbitt makes the following statements: ‘‘ The curriculum of the 
schools will aim at those objectives that are not sufficiently attained 
as a result of the general undirected experience,” or stated in another 
way, “‘the curriculum of the directed training is to be discovered 
in the shortcomings of individuals after they have had all that can 
be given by the undirected training.”*? The school’s task is to 
supply the “lacks” of the child’s out-of-school education. What he 
fails to learn about the essentials of hygienic living, the school should 

tIt should be noted that the point of view here criticized is in reality not the 


point of view of rural folk themselves. It seems to have emanated from those who 
look upon the rural situation with urban interests in mind. 


2 Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum, pp. 44, 45. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1918. 
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supply. What he fails to acquire in the field of socialized attitudes 
and conduct, the school must seek to give him. Where his breadth 
and quality of interest fall short of those essentials to abundant 
living, the school finds its obligation. The school should be the 
complement of environmental education. Consequently, any scien- 
tific attempt to provide education for rural children must carefully 
diagnose and evaluate the educational forces of the environment. 

These rural ‘‘lacks”’ are in some cases peculiar to rural children. 
The fact that rural and urban elementary schools have a common 
objective does not mean that the rural school should be like the 
city school or that the children should have exactly the same courses 
of study. In many respects it means quite the opposite. The 
school is to teach the child the things he does not learn outside of 
school. It is also to teach him in terms of his own experience and 
by means of the life about him. Because a rural child’s experiences 
and environment are different from those of urban children, the 
rural curriculum should differ from the curriculum of the city 
schools. The urban children should be taught, among other 
things, to understand and appreciate the joys and hardships, the 
opportunities, and the distinctive social service of rural people. The 
rural children must learn the same lesson in regard to urban folk, 
their life and work, if a large national community spirit is to be 
realized. To reach the common goal, rural and urban children must 
travel somewhat different roads. 

What are the “‘lacks” of rural life which we must consider? An 
analysis of the handicaps of the rural child reveals the fact that 
resources fundamental to a generous social education and individual 
growth are meager. Rural interests are limited. Its social life, 
reduced largely to the infrequent mingling of people of a single 
group with a single point of view, is likely to be barren. Its stand- 
ards in sanitation, in dress, and in social customs are not keeping 
‘pace with the accepted social practices. Resources available to 
the rural child in music and art, with reference to both their appre- 
ciative and their creative aspects are sadly limited. Access to other 
peoples, other ideas, other interests, and other ways of living is 
handicapped by distance. Improvement is made difficult by the 
nature of rural life. Moreover, to this natural handicap are added 
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a rural conservatism that moves slowly, an independence maintained 
with pride, and a self-sufficiency that obstructs co-operative effort 
and intelligent use of social forces. Especially notable is the exist- 
ence of an antagonism between rural and urban groups that hinders 
the exchange of ideas, co-operation in solving common problems, 
the appreciation of their mutual interrelatedness, and the develop- 
ment of common interests. The work of the rural school must be 
adapted to the specific conditions of the group to be served. 

Let us consider the work in hygiene. What we want to do for 
country children is to teach them to appreciate the importance of 
sanitary practices and to develop in them fixed habits. The things 
they must learn are those things they fail to do ordo wrongly. There 
are certain respects in which rural people are particularly careless 
or ignorant. Questions of ventilation, bathing, balanced diet, recre- 
ation, and care of the teeth are illustrations. Conditions vary from 
family to family. Some children need lessons in personal cleanli- 
ness; others do not. Rural children need some things that urban 
children need not be taught. This does not mean that the city 
children need less attention paid to hygiene, but that the task will 
not be the same for both. 

The point may be more easily made in the case of civics. Both 
country and city children must become good citizens. Civics, 
like hygiene, is best taught by having the children do something, 
carry out some civic activity. Rural children may clean up the school 
yard, make the schoolroom attractive, plant flowers, make walks, 
give entertainments for their parents, clean up the breeding places 
of flies and mosquitoes, keep from polluting springs, etc. The city 
children may be taught to keep the streets clean, to keep from 
spitting on the sidewalk, to help children and old people at crossings, 
and to visit the shops and study the conditions of the working men. 
Both rural and urban children would be developing a spirit of social 
service through carrying on these activities, but they would not 
be having the same lessons. 

I will give another illustration of the needs of country children. 
When I was a boy in the country, I used to wonder what I should 
do when I grew up. I did not care to farm, and I knew no one 
who could tell me what else I might do. The school did not help 
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me then. It does not help the country boy and girl now. We 
should make provision in the school somewhere to teach the country 
boy about the things that one may do in life. He should learn of 
the work of the miner, the banker, the clerk, the day laborer in a 
city, the lawyer, the doctor, the merchant, the railroad man, etc. 
If he knew something of these types of work, the demands they 
make upon one, and the joys and hardships of labor in these fields, 
not only would he be able to choose among them more wisely or 
to avoid them intelligently but he would be a better citizen, have 
more understanding, be more sympathetic and more ready to co- 
operate with the people there employed. It seems, therefore, 
that social welfare and progress and the child’s right to happi- 
ness and growth demand that the school shall do what it can 
to break down the barriers that limit the rural child’s opportunity 
in the choice of an occupation. The men whose views have been 
quoted, because their minds were set on improving rural life and 
increasing food production and the farmer’s income, have attempted 
to bias the rural child by putting blinders on him so that he 
cannot look too longingly on other occupations. Professor Snedden 
once said that if he had funds to teach agriculture to only one 
of two groups in the elementary school—the rural or the urban— 
he would teach it to the latter. And if one is concerned in mak- 
ing citizens instead of farmers, he is right. If we are interested 
in giving a social vision to our boys and girls, rather than in 
bolstering up an occupation or an occupational group, children 
must be taught about the groups with which they are least 
familiar. If we are interested in giving the rural child an open 
door to his place in the social scheme, then he must be deliberately 
taught the conditions, opportunities, and limitations of the other 
forms of life. The rural curriculum we criticized because it was 
citified. If by “‘citified” we mean that it teaches the boys and 
girls.of the country about city ways and conditions of city life, then 
we want more of it rather than less. 

After the objectives of rural elementary education have been 
determined and the “lacks” have been established by a careful 
diagnosis of rural needs, we have still the task of supplying the 
experience that will attain our ends for the rural child. In supplying 
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these experiences for the education of the rural child, we must 
select work that is vital to him, closely related to his experiences 
and activities, and work that has real social worth. Here is a 
great need. Those who are interested in improving the rural 
school called the existing curriculum citified. It was not much 
more citified than it was countrified. The fact is that it was neither. 
It was a formal course of study, meaningless alike to country and 
city child. Formal reading, physiology, grammar, history of wars, 
and the geography of capes and bays were equally foreign to 
all. Much that has been done in agriculture, nature study, 
manual training, rural reading, rural arithmetic, etc., has served to 
vitalize the work in a very real way. We need to do more of it. 
The child should read about the pig, the crops, the birds, and the 
flowers. He should study local geography and the relation of the 
local activities to earth conditions. He should see arithmetic 
applied to the daily problems of the school and of the farm and home. 
History should give meaning to the breed of cows or pigs in his 
father’s barn, to the furniture in the house, to the machinery on the 
farm and in the kitchen, and to the customs and life-activities of 
the community. Art should have a close relation to the beauty 
of the bird, the flower, the sunset, and the starlit night. Music 
should teach him to appreciate the song of the bird and the murmur 
of the wind, the rustle of the tree, and the ripple of the stream. 
Education should deal with life about him in order to make it more 
meaningful and more significant to him and make him more effective 
- in meeting its many tasks. This, in a way, has been a part of the 
aim of the rural leaders quoted. The additional point to be made 
here is that we should seek these additions and changes in subjects 
and content, not because we want to keep the boy on the farm, or 
help him or his father to grow bigger crops, but because it con- 
tributes more effectively to his own growth. 

In thus organizing the curriculum with reference to the rural 
child’s experiences and activities, we would find the school work 
differing even more materially from urban school activities. For 
the same reason, rural schools would differ from each other. Per- 
haps a few illustrations may serve to clarify the difference. Both 
the urban child and the rural child need to know of each other and 
of their mutual dependence. They reach this understanding from 
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opposite ends. The country child helps his parents pick apples and 
care for the chickens. He helps prepare them for market and sees 
them on their way. By following their course in imagination, he 
comes at last to the Sunday dinner of the city lad who is in this 
respect dependent on the farm boy’s labor. The city child needs 
to appreciate this same fact. For him, however, the course would 
be reversed. Starting from his Sunday dinner, he would finally 
arrive at the source of his supply. Through different approaches 
they come to see a vital social principle. Both are being educated. 
Again, both country and city children need to be trained in 
co-operation and taught the significance of it as a means of effective 
living today. To do this the urban teacher might choose as the 
basis of her instruction the project of clean city streets. This would 
involve the care of papers, the protection of ash cans, etc. The 
country teacher, having the same objective in mind, might well 
start with the project of cleaning up the school yard, decorating 
the schoolhouse, or protecting the source of the school water supply 
from contamination. When we accept the principle of education 
that learning should center around the daily worth-while activities 
of the pupils, that it should be in keeping with their interests, vital 
and real to them, then we will see that the detailed nature of the school 
work of the country differs greatly from the school activities of urban 
children. Through it all, the ends must remain common to both. 
There is just one danger in thus relating school work to the 
daily activities and interests of the pupils. We may become so 
interested and busy with local conditions and problems that we 
fail to teach anything else. The local element in the course of 
study is only the beginning. It may be all right as a means of 
getting the child interested in reading to have him read something 
about the calf or the pig. It is all right for him to study the local 
milk supply or some sanitary problem of the community. But 
these beginnings must lead to bigger things. The school is to 
lead the rural child to a knowledge and an appreciation of the world 
at large, and it would be stunting his growth on a very limited 
level to stop with a “purely rural” course of study. This is another 
mistake made by the writers quoted in the first part of this paper. 
They saw the need of making education vital and meaningful to the 
child and of some practical value. But, because they did not see 
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the problem of making this child a member of the larger national 
and world society and the importance of giving the child a chance 
to acquaint himself with the great social heritage of the human race, 
they were content to limit him permanently to a simple rural diet. 

The school should relate its teaching of art to the artistic features 
of the environment. By this study of the local environment and 
the works of the great masters as they relate to his life, the rural 
child will come to a greater appreciation of the significance of these 
masterpieces. Moreover, through the eyes of the artist he will 
come to see his own world anew, to improve his surroundings 
through greater care in farm arrangement, in nature control, and 
in home-building. He will come to realize their vision of his local 
life. From these efforts he will, in turn, have a keener appreciation 
of those who serve society by creating works of art and by giving 
beauty to the common things of life. 

But art is universal in its application. Its form, nature, and 
use vary with the field in which the artist works. The child’s 
education must lead from the local bearing of artistic effort to its 
larger and more varied significance. The study of rural architecture, 
home decoration, farming skills, and landscape art is profitable. 
It may become the basis of real artistic taste and artistic creation. 
Unless, however, such studies enlarge the child’s sense of values 
to include all things artistic, all beautiful expressions and concep- 
tions, it will have served him only in part. 

Reading should begin with things that are familiar and of interest 
to the child. But reading has a unique significance to country folk 
because it is the only practical way out of their limited world into 
the experience of others. But it must be used as a way out. To 
center the reading of adolescent boys and girls on bulletins dealing 
with pig and chicken clubs may be a useful step in interesting certain 
practical-minded ones in the printed page. But the rural child 
who does not come, through the influence of the school, to be inter- 
ested in reading for the enjoyment it gives, to read more widely, 
to delve into the larger fields of literature, to find companionship 
and inspiration in the world’s masterpieces is being robbed of his 
birthright. Begin where the child is. Teach in terms of his experi- 
ence. Relate the work to his daily activities, but do not forget 
the goal. 





USE OF CLASSROOM LIBRARIES TO STIMULATE 
INTEREST AND SPEED IN READING 


M. ELIZABETH JAMES 
State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 


Interest in any subject or pursuit, in school life or elsewhere, 
increases proportionately as skill in that particular direction is 
acquired and increased. As the workman becomes more skilful 
in the use of his tools, the keener his interest in his work, and the 
greater his desire to develop his skill further by applying it to new 
material and new situations. ’ As children gain skill in handling the 
tools of reading, as they gain in power of comprehension and speed, 
they naturally develop interest and derive more enjoyment from 
their reading. 

It becomes necessary, then, to provide ample and suitable 
material which may be used to further the desire to read and to 
induce the children to read more rapidly. In an article by Charles 
H. Judd in the Elementary School Journal for December, 1922, we 
find this passage: 

The work of the second and third grades is similar to that outlined for the 
first. As soon as possible, however, a new feature should be introduced. The 
written words should begin to carry new meanings beyond those which the 
child contributes from his oral use of the words; that is, there should be recog- 
nition of the fact that the pupil soon passes out of the stage where his mind 
moves from the oral word to the written word and finds complete satisfaction in 
setting up a relation between the two. What the pupil needs is some new and 
interesting meaning derived from the printed words themselves. This new 
meaning he gets in new stories. By the end of the third grade the pupil should 
be able to read silently for information simple matter of wide variety. 

The sets of readers which have for so long been the chief sources, 
and in many cases the only sources, of reading in the grades do not 
supply adequate material for individual reading in any grade. They 
are invaluable for class exercises in teaching and applying the 

«Charles H. Judd, ‘Relation of School Expansion to Reading,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXIII (December, 1922), 264-65. 
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fundamentals and the mechanics of reading as well as much of the 
technique of silent reading. It is economy of time and effort to 
. use them in establishing the essentials of reading after the begin- 
nings of reading in the first grade have been taught. Rate and 
comprehension vary with the individual in such degree that material 
other than that used for developing the fundamentals and the tech- 
nique of reading is necessary to stimulate pupils to read independ- 
ently. 

For the past few years the writer has been accumulating material 
for classroom libraries for the second and third grades as a means 
of stimulating interest in reading. The lists include a variety of 
material—picture books, rhymes, nonsense books, various readers 
not duplicates of sets used in class work, and whole volumes of 
continued stories. The collections include books relating to such 
subjects as geography, history, hygiene, and nature study. 

The use of the library may be a privilege. The children who 
finish their work in a class before the end of the period may take 
their library books and have the rest of that period for reading for 
pleasure. In addition, it is desirable to have library periods when 
children may read without interruption just for the pleasure of 
reading. The children are guided by the teacher in making their 
selections in order to avoid getting books beyond their capacity. A 
card catalogue of all of the books read by each child is kept by the 
teacher. This serves the following purposes: In selecting books 
one can quickly ascertain the books which the child has already 
_ read and can select a new book without loss of time. The card 
record shows how many books each child reads during the school 
year and thus gives a very general idea of the individual rate of 
reading. It also helps to discover the pupils’ interests. 

The lists presented are far from complete, and there is no claim 
that the books are all equally interesting to all children of these 
grades. There is such variety, however, that every child may be 
provided with some supplementary reading suited to his interests 
and capacity. The books listed have actually been read and enjoyed 
by children of these grades and have not been selected from the 
adult point of view as being suitable and desirable. Neither are 
they selected from the point of view of literature in the general 
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understanding of the term, that is, literary classics. The chief 
considerations in making the selections were as follows: (1) Is the 
book well written in regard to English? (2) Is it written in an 
interesting manner; that is, will it attract a child’s attention and 
hold his interest? (3) Is it suited to the age of the child? (4) Does 
the child of this grade actually read it with pleasure ? 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PUPILS OF GRADE II 


Animal Drawing Book, Mabel Livingstone. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Banbury Cross Stories, Frank W. Howard. Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Beacon Introductory Second Reader, James H. Fassett. Ginn & Co. 

Beacon Second Reader, James H. Fassett. Ginn & Co. 

Behind the Big Glass Window, Louise Robinson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Boy Blue and His Friends, Etta A. and Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

The Boy who Lived in Pudding Lane, Sarah Addington. Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

Bunnikins’ Bunnies and the Moon King, Edith B. Davidson. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Bunny Rabbit's Diary, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Carroll and Brooks Second Reader, C. F. Carroll and S. C. Brooks. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Cherry Tree Children, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Child at Play, Clara Murray. Little, Brown & Co. 

Child Health Alphabet Books, Mrs. Frederick Peterson. Child Health 
Organization of America. 

Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, Isaac T. Headland. Fleming H. Revell 
& Co. 

Chubby Book for Chubby Children, John Martin. John Martin’s Book 
House. 

The Circus Reader, Bertha E. Buffington and Theresa Weimer. Benj. H. 
Sanborn Co. 

Clean Peter and the Children of Grubbylea, Ottilia Adelborg. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

The Complete Mother Goose, Ethel F. Betts. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Eskimo Stories, Mary E. Smith. Rand McNally & Co. 

Fables from Afar, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

Fairy Reader, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

First Collection of Pictures and Songs, Randolph Caldecott. Frederick 
Warne & Co. 

Golden Goose Book, L. Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book, Randolph Caldecott. Frederick Warne 
& Co. 
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Horace Mann Second Reader, W. L. Hervey and M. Hix. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Howe Second Reader, W. D. Howe, M. T. Pritchard, and E. V. Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

In Toyland, Louise Robinson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Indian Child Life, E. W. and T. O. Deming. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Johnny Crow’s Garden, L. Leslie Brooke. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Little Black Sambo, Story of, Helen Bannerman. Henry Altemus Co. 

Litile Folks of Many Lands, Lulu M. Chance. Ginn & Co. 

Little Girl Blue, Josephine S. Gates. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Litile People of the Snow, Mary Muller. A. Flanagan Co. 

The Little Red Hen, Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick. Educational Publishing Co. 

The Little Wise Chicken That Knew It All. Henry Altemus Co. 

Mother Goose, Jessie Willcox Smith. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mother Goose Children, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Nature Stories for Youngest Readers, Anna Chase Davis. Educational 
Publishing Co. 

Ned and Nan in Holland, E.G. Olmstead and E. B. Grant. Row, Peterson 
& Co. 

Nibbles Poppelty-Poppett, Edith B. Davidson. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Palmer Cox Brownie Primer, Mary C. Judd. Century Co. 

Playtime, Clara Murray. Little, Brown & Co. 

Polly and Dolly, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Pretty Polly Flinders, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Red Folk and Wild Folk, E.W.andT.O. Deming. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Rhyme and Story Primer, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Rhymes and Tales for Children, Etta A. and Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Robert Louis Stevenson Reader, Catherine T. Bryce. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Short Stories for Little Folks, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

Six Nursery Classics, M. V. O’Shea. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Stories of the Red Children, Dorothy Brooks. Educational Publishing Co. 

Story Book Friends, Clara Murray. Little, Brown & Co. 

Story of Hiawatha, E. Norris. Educational Publishing Co. 

Story Hour Readers, Books I and II, Ida Coe and Alice J. Christie. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

The Story Reader, J. A. Bowen. Globe School Book Co. 

Story Steps, Georgine Burchill, W. L. Ettinger, and E. D. Shimer. Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

Sunbonnet Babies in Holland, Eulalie Osgood Grover. Rand McNally 
& Co. 

That’s Why Stories, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

The Tippity-Flippits, Edith B. Davidson. Little, Brown & Co. 
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Tommy Tinker’s Book, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Toy Animals and Tinkle, the Tired Fairy, John Rae. P. F. Volland Co. 
A Treasury of Eskimo Tales, Clara K. Bayliss. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Twilight Town, Mary F. Blaisdell. Little, Brown & Co. 

Watermelon Pete, Elizabeth Gordon. Rand McNally & Co. 


BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PUPILS OF GRADE III 


Adventures of a Brownie, Miss Mulock. Henry Altemus Co. 

The Adventures of Mabel, Harry Thurston Peck. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Adventures of Mollie, Waddy and Tony, Paul Waitt. Little, Brown & Co. 

Adventures of Twinkly Eyes, the Little Black Bear, Allen Chaffee. Milton 
Bradley Co. 

Aesop’s Fables, edited by Jennie H. Stickney. Ginn & Co. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Carroll. Macmillan Co. 

All about Johnny Jones, Carolyn Verhoeff. Milton Bradley Co. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales (First Series), edited by Jennie H. Stickney. Ginn 
& Co. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales (Second Series), edited by Jennie H. Stickney. 
Ginn & Co. 

Arabella and Araminta, Gertrude Smith. Small, Maynard & Co. 

Arlo, Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Riverdale Press. 

As the Goose Flies, Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Belgian Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Birch-Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Bobbie Bubbles, E. Hugh Sherwood and Maud G. Budlong. Rand 
McNally & Co. 

Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts, Abbie Farwell Brown. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

Browne Readers, Book IV, Ruby W. Browne. Ginn & Co. 

Brownies: Their Book, Palmer Cox. Century Co. 

The Burgess Animal Book for Children, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The Burgess Bird Book for Children, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Cat Stories, Helen Hunt Jackson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers, Florence Holbrook. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Child Life in Many Lands, H. A. Perdue and F. E. LaVictoire. Rand 
McNally & Co. 

Child Stories from the Masters, Maud Menefee. Rand McNally & Co. 

Children’s Book of Christmas Stories, Asa D. Dickinson and Ada M. Skinner. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. ‘ 

Children of the Clif, Belle Wiley and Grace W. Edick. D. Appleton & Co. 

Cho Cho and the Health Fairy, Eleanor G. Griffith. Child Health Organi- 
zation of America. 
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The Christmas Angel, Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

Christmas Every Day, and Other Stories, William Dean Howells. Harper & 
Bros. 

The Christmas Porringer, Evaleen Stein. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Christmas Stories, Georgene Faulkner. Daughaday & Co. 

Cinderella, Charles S. Evans. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

Circus Book, Laura R. Smith. A. Flanagan Co. 

Clematis, Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. Riverdale Press. 

The Dutch Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Early Cave-Men, Katharine E. Dopp. Rand McNally & Co. 

The Early Sea People, Katharine E. Dopp. Rand McNally & Co. 

The Eskimo Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Fables from Afar, Catherine T. Bryce. Newson & Co. 

Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Andersen. Edited by E. H. L. Turpin. 
Ginn & Co. 

Fairy Tales (two volumes), J. L. and W. K. Grimm. Edited by Sara E. 
Wiltse. Ginn & Co. 

Farm Book, Elmer Boyd Smith. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Fifty Famous People, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

Firelight Stories, Carolyn S. Bailey. Milton Bradley Co. 

Five Little Strangers, Julia A. Schwartz. American Book Co. 

The Four Wonders, Elnora E. Shillig. Rand McNally & Co. 

The French Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Further Adventures of Mollie, Waddy and Tony, Paul Waitt. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Galopoff, the TalkingPony, Tudor Jenks. Henry Altemus Co. 

Golden Windows, Mrs. L. E. H. Richards. Little, Brown & Co. 

Good Stories for Great Holidays, Frances J. Olcott. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Part I, edited by Sara E. Wiltse. Ginn & Co. 

Happy Jack, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

In the Animal World, Emma Serl. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

In the Green Forest, Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

In Santa Claus’ House, Florence Irwin. Little, Brown & Co. 

Japanese Fairy Tales, Teresa P. Williston. Rand McNally & Co. 

The Japanese Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Just So Stories, Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

The Later Cave-Men, Katharine E. Dopp. Rand McNally & Co. 

Legends of the Red Children, Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick. American Book Co. 

Little Folks of Many Lands, Lulu M. Chance. Ginn & Co. 

Little Lame Prince, Miss Mulock. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Little Me Too, Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown & Co. 

Little Rhymes for Little Readers, Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Rand McNally 
& Co. 
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Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller, Clara K. Bayliss. Public School Publishing 
Co. 

The Lonesomest Doll, Abbie F. Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Louisa Alcott Reader, Louisa M. Alcott. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Make-Believe Boys, Julia Dalrymple. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Merrie Adventures of Robin Hood and Santa Claus, John Edgar Park. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Merry Animal Tales, Madge A. Bigham. Little, Brown & Co. 

Mopsa, the Fairy, Jean Ingelow. Little, Brown & Co. 

Mother West Wind’s Children, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Mrs. Peter Rabbit, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Nancy Rutledge, Katharine Pyle. Little, Brown & Co. 

Nonsense Books, Edward Lear. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Oak-Tree Fairy Book, edited by Clifton Johnson. Little, Brown & Co. 

Old Fashioned Fairy Tales, Marion F. Washburne. Rand McNally & Co. 

Old Mother West Wind, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Old Stories of the East, James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

Once upon a Time Animal Stories, Carolyn S. Bailey. Milton Bradley Co. 

Overheard in Fairyland, Madge A. Bigham. Little, Brown & Co. 

Peter Pan, J. M. Barrie. Edited by Frederick O. Perkins. Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

Peter and Polly in Autumn, Rose Lucia. American Book Co. 

Peter and Polly in Spring, Rose Lucia. American Book Co. 

Peter and Polly in Summer, Rose Lucia. American Book Co. 

Peter and Polly in Winter, Rose Lucia. American Book Co. 

Pilgrim’s Progress (in words of one syllable), Mary Godolphin. David 
McKay Co. 

Polly and the Wishing Ring, Margaret Johnson. Macmillan Co. 

Seven O’Clock Stories, R. G. Anderson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Smoky Day’s Wigwam Evenings, C. A. and E. Eastman. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Sniffy, Snappy and Velvet Paw, Ruth O. Dyer. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Snow Baby, Josephine D. Peary. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

So Fat and Mew-Mew, Georgiana M. Craik. D.C. Heath & Co. 

Stories and Rhymes for a Child, Carolyn S. Bailey. Milton Bradley Co. 

Stories of Colonial Children, Mara L. Pratt-Chadwick. Educational 
Publishing Co. 

Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers, Anna Chase Davis. 
Educational Publishing Co. 

Sunbonnet Babies in Holland, Eulalie Osgood Grover. Rand McNally 


& Co. 
Tale of Benjamin Bunny, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 


Tale of Mr. Jeremy Fisher, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 
Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 
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Tale of Squirrel Nutkin, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Tale of Timmy Tiptoes, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Tale of Tom Kitten, Beatrix Potter. Frederick Warne & Co. 

Taytay’s Tales, Elizabeth Willis DeHuff. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Through the Looking Glass, Lewis Carroll. Macmillan Co. 

Tiny Hare and His Friends, Anne L. Sykes. Little, Brown & Co. 

The Tree Dwellers, Katharine E. Dopp. Rand McNally & Co. 

Weavers and Other Workers, Jennie Hall. Rand McNally & Co. 

Wee Ann, Ethel C. Phillips. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

When Molly Was Six, Eliza Orne White. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Whitefoot, the Wood Mouse, Thornton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 

Winston Third Reader, Sidney G. Firman and Ethel H. Maltby. John C. 
Winston Co. 

Worth While Stories for Every Day, Lawton B. Evans. Milton Bradley Co. 

Young and Field Literary Readers, Book III, Ella Flagg Young and Walter 
T. Field. Ginn & Co. 





CHILD RESPONSIBILITY 


HELEN A. STANLEY 
Grant School, Passaic, New Jersey 


We, as teachers, do too much for our pupils. It is indeed hard 
to wait for them, realizing as we do that a given outline must be 
completed in a certain amount of time. However, results attained 
by children following their own initiative, untrammeled by the 
teacher’s dogmatic views, have proved so far superior that they 
warrant our giving the children a chance. 

Is it because we do not realize to any great extent the child’s 
point of view that we misjudge him? When the teacher receives 
a new class in the autumn, she spends weeks in training her new 
pupils in her way of doing things. They seem to her sometimes 
a set of hopeless failures, and consequently she is greatly dis- 
couraged. Does she stop to consider the radical change for the 
child in the new room, the new books, the new work, and, to cap 
the climax, the entirely new ways of doing things? Is it any wonder 
that the child appears stupid? He is bewildered by the host of 
radical changes in life. He tries to inhibit all of the old ways, to 
which he has become accustomed, in the effort to absorb the new 
and please the teacher. The result naturally is seeming failure. 

What a waste of time on the part of both teacher and pupil! 
If she would only let him show her in his own way what he already 
knows. ‘To be sure, it may not be the way that she approves. She 
may think her way is newer or better than the one he has acquired. 
But by observing the child’s habits she may find out what he knows 
and can build up more easily on this foundation than on one of her 
own construction. If she is skilful in her remodeling, he will hardly 
realize that she is showing him something new. 

There are many advantages to be derived from letting the 
children do things. The interest awakened is keen. ‘The children 
forget themselves and their surroundings in their pride at telling 
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the others what they know. Is this encouraging the boastful ? 
What matter? It is natural and will encourage the shy as well. 

The spirit of the class is raised in tone because the children feel 
that they are doing what they want todo. They are happy because 
they have a certain responsibility. They feel that the work of 
the class depends on them, and this feeling of responsibility fills them 
with pride in themselves and the whole class. They will love their 
teacher, not, as they think, because of what she does for them, but 
because of what she lets them do for themselves. 

Then let the children do everything. They can do it. Even 
the smallest can do routine work—housekeeping and even teach- 
ing. Some teachers may feel that the children in the lower grades 
are not capable of assuming the responsibility of managing the class. 
If this is true, as it sometimes seems to be, divide the work. Let 
different children dictate the spelling words, each child giving one 
word and a sentence to illustrate the meaning. Select two or three 
children to place the arithmetic examples on the board, but do 
not dictate them. Let the children originate them. They know 
the limitations of the class and will seldom make them too easy or 
too hard. Soon they will be capable of assuming entire charge. 

In planning your routine work—passing of lines, order in class- 
room, etc.—let the children choose their own leaders. If you tell 
them that when we vote for a president the majority wins but that 
after he is elected we all obey him, you will have no trouble, espe- 
cially if you make the leaders responsible for the behavior of the 
class, even to the extent of deciding the punishment for the guilty 
offenders, of whom you will have very few. 

Let the children take charge of the materials in the room. 
Many teachers say that they waste time in taking care of library 
books and going to the closet for materials and that they cannot 
trust the children to do this for them. That is a mistake. The 
children need this training in forming good social habits. What 
the child needs is more than an intellectual growth in school. He 
needs an all-round training to enable him to become a better 
citizen. If the teacher would make the children responsible for the 
appearance of the room, she would find out what pride they take 
in keeping everything clean and orderly. The girls especially need 
and enjoy this little bit of housekeeping. 
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The child grows in proportion to the amount of self-reliance 
required of him. While dependence on others may appear to help 
him for the time being, it weakens his ability to cope with the world 
when he comes to an age when he must go out and depend on him- 
self. If we recall that most of our greatest men come from large 
families where the children are forced by circumstances to work out 
for themselves many problems which are solved by the parents in 
small families, we may ‘draw the conclusion that the enforced 
responsibility of their childhood enables them to grow in initiative 
and originality—to develop, in other words, that executive ability 
which makes men great. 

The trouble with us is that we have that fateful disease aptly 
termed “Americanitis.” We are in too much of a hurry to give 
someone else the chance to do what we are sure we can do better 
and more quickly ourselves. Even our projects would be much 
more beneficial if we would wait for the children to make the sug- 
gestions, bring in the pictures, and arrange the posters. Give them 
a chance. There are many surprises in store for you. Your 
patience will be rewarded by many valuable contributions and 
suggestions. These will mean more to the children than your own 
collection, however superior, because of their participation in the plan. 

In the Grant School the children of every grade, even as low 
as the first, take part in the activities of their classes. If you were 
to visit the auditorium at almost any time in the school day, you 
would see important looking little individuals hard at work coach- 
ing their slower classmates in the mechanics of first-grade reading, 
other groups being drilled in the fundamentals of arithmetic by 
some of the brighter children, and still other pupils helping each 
other in industrial arts. 

In one corner you would see a group of older pupils arranging a 
“health poster” from pictures supplied by the members of their 
class. Near the platform you would find a group busily planning 
a special program worked out by themselves, even to the writing 
of original compositions for the event. How interested each one 
is in his part, and how anxious the chairman of the program com- 
mittee appears! The responsibility for the success of the occasion 
seems to rest heavily on his shoulders, but you can see that he 
enjoys the importance of his position. 
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Then we might visit the first-grade room, where the children of 
the B class are busily working at the board on their spelling under 
the direction of a brighter child, while the teacher in another part 
of the room is conducting a reading lesson with the A class. 

In other primary grades we should see pupils conducting 
physical training exercises. Note the importance with which the 
pupil-teacher performs his task. He will not start until all are 
ready; nor will he tolerate any deviation of form, however slight. 
I have been informed by the teacher that the class invariably 
chooses the leaders who are most competent in discipline and form. 

Let us watch an arithmetic lesson conducted by the children 
in a primary class. The little manager draws a picture of a Ferris 
wheel on the blackboard, numbers the seats, and then asks the 
children, “‘Who would like to take a ride on the Ferris wheel ?” 
How joyfully they all enter into the game, paying the manager 
who catches them when they fall (miss a number) and who chooses 
someone to pick them up (correct their mistakes). 

It is a little warm, and the air is rather close. The teacher nods 
her head at the boy in charge of ventilation and light, and he 
immediately adjusts the windows. The sun is bothering one of 
the children who very unobtrusively informs the same boy. He 
quietly remedies the trouble without interrupting the work of the 
class. If a child needs a pencil, the pencil monitor immediately 
supplies it. How she is aware of this want no one except the 
children themselves know, for it is all carried on so quietly that the 
work of the class or teacher is not disturbed thereby. 

We are just in time to see a health lesson in one of the grades. 
The captain, elected by the pupils, takes the class, enumerating the 
health rules which have been formulated by the children. Each 
child is then inspected by the ‘‘Row Captain” (these captains have 
been elected by the children in their row). The score is then taken, 
and the children propose various incentives to encourage the more 
negligent to keep the rules. 

It is now recess time. The ‘Recess Patrols” take charge of 
the class. They call the class to order, see that the children get 
their wraps properly, form the lines, and take them out to the court. 
When the bell rings for assembling, they arrange the lines, settle 
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any disputes, and make sure that all are quiet and pass to their 
respective rooms in an orderly manner. 

In electing the “Recess Patrols” the boys nominate three of 
their number. The girls do likewise. The vote is then taken, and 
the highest one wins. This is considered a very responsible posi- 
tion by all of the children, and they use their best judgment in choos- 
ing the person they think best fitted for it. The “Recess Patrols” 
have power to mete out any punishment they may choose to a 
guilty offender. But if, on trial, the “patrols” prove unfair in 
their treatment so that the class as a whole thinks they are inca- 
pable, they are recalled, and others are chosen to replace them. This 
is very seldom necessary. 

A very interesting language lesson is being carried on by the 
sixth grade. A committee of children are judging the merits and 
demerits of a set of language papers. Everyone in the class has a 
chance to give his opinion. Then the members of the committee 
discuss them among themselves and settle the question of the per- 
centage that the work deserves. If they cannot decide, they may 
refer it to the teacher, but this very seldom happens. 

In the fifth grade the children are in raptures because one of 


their number has attained the highest place in the city in a contest 
in which articles were submitted on “How to Prevent Fires.” 
This was voluntary on the part of the children. They proposed 
entering the contest and obtained their information from the 
library and from interviews with firemen. They took notes on 
these interviews and worked up their articles, one of which was 
so excellent that it will be printed in the local papers. 











THE ANTICIPATION OF MEANING AS A FACTOR 
IN READING ABILITY 


C. T. GRAY 
University of Texas 


Someone has said that successful reading consists largely in accu- 
rate guessing. This person evidently intended to emphasize the fact 
that in reading there is a forging ahead of the attention beyond the 
point where final and complete interpretation is taking place. It is 
probable that the results of this forward movement of the attention 
’ differ very materially with different persons and with the same 
person under different circumstances. Sometimes it is doubtless 
only a vague feeling of the general drift of a sentence or paragraph. 
Under certain conditions such feelings are reasonably definite, and 
as such they may lead the reader astray in his interpretation, thus 
making a second reading necessary. Again, such movements of 
the attention may result in a word being seen in the reading material 
which belongs a considerable distance ahead, and many times it is 
only after rather painstaking effort that the exact location of the 
word can be determined. All of these varied experiences, as well 
as others which might be mentioned, may be grouped together and 
spoken of as the anticipation of meaning. It is the purpose of this 
article to show the place and function of this method of obtaining 
meaning in the process of reading. A general statement of the 
conclusions reached is that this phase of the reading process is not 
mere guessing but proceeds according to definite laws and principles. 

There are probably three different phases of the method by 
which the reader anticipates meaning. The first of these is a 
knowledge of language relations. Language exists as a series of 
relations which follow each other in definite order. A good example 
of this type of anticipation may be seen when the word “but”’ is 
encountered in a sentence. To the experienced reader this word 
carries a definite feeling of direction of the meaning which is to come. 
While it is true that certain general phases of this problem have 
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been dealt with by psychologists who have been interested in oral 
language, it is clear that the careful experimental study of the 
development of this phase of anticipation through the various school 
grades as it relates to the interpretation of printed language would 
add an important chapter to the psychology of reading. 

The second element of the method by which a reader is able to 
anticipate meaning is context. For the mature person, this phase 
of reading probably divides itself into different elements. The 
reader’s general knowledge of the point of view of the author often 
gives assistance in the anticipation of meaning. In a more limited 
way, words, phrases, and sentences get their meaning because of 
their context. For the beginning reader, context plays little or no 
part, and the ability to avail one’s self of this element in the read- 
ing situation is a matter of experience and training. Again, a 
careful study of the development of this ability through the various 
school grades would make an important contribution to the psy- 
chology of reading. 

The third element in the anticipation of meaning is the marginal 
impressions made upon the retina. By this is meant those impres- 
sions which arise from the stimulation of the retina by the reading 
material so far on the margin that complete interpretation is not 
possible. This point may be made clear by referring to the results 
of the short-exposure experiment. Those who participate in this 
experiment often find three levels of interpretation when a sentence 
of seven or eight words is exposed. First, a number of the words 
are completely interpreted. Second, other words are sufficiently 
interpreted so that a guess may be hazarded as to their meaning, 
but the subject realizes that complete interpretation has not taken 
place. Third, still other words are known to exist in the sentence 
exposed, but the subject can give no interpretation of them. It is 
the marginal impressions and the relation which they bear to the 
other elements in partial interpretation which are of interest at this 
time. Such impressions may be described briefly as preperceptions 
which initiate the process of interpretation. 

The problem may be seen more clearly by an examination of 
Table I. The first record is that of an excellent adult reader. The 
rate at which this person can pronounce isolated words in a column 
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is 2.4 words per second. The average number of eye-pauses per 
line, shown by photographing the eye-movements of this subject 
in reading orally material consisting of 9.3 words per line, is 5.2. 
The average duration of these pauses is 12.5 fiftieths of a second. 
In reading of this character this adult, then, has an average span of 
perception of 1.8 words, and the rate of reading is 7.2 words per 


second. 
TABLE I 


SPAN OF PERCEPTION IN RELATION TO THE RATE OF PRONUNCIATION 
AND THE RATE OF READING 








Sixth-Grade | Sixth-Grade 
Adult Pupil Pupil 





Rate of pronunciation 2. Ps 

Average number of eye-pauses per line Sc 4. 

Average duration of eye-pauses in fiftieths of a 
second 

Average number of words per line 

Average span of perception during reading 

Rate of reading 

Average span of perception in short-exposure 
experiment 














The point to be emphasized here is the difference between the 
rate of pronunciation and the rate of reading. In pronouncing 
isolated words the span of perception is limited to one word, and 
the rate of pronunciation is 2.4 words per second. In the reading 
situation there is a span of perception of 1.8 words, with a reading 
rate of 7.2 words per second. It is clear, then, in this case that, 
while the span of perception in reading is a little less than double 
what it is in the pronouncing of isolated words, the rate of recogni- 
tion in reading is three times as great as the rate of recognition of 
isolated words. In the second record the situation is very similar. 
Here a span of perception in reading which is a little more than 
twice the span of perception during the pronouncing of isolated 
words increases the rate of recognition in reading to 4.5 times the 
rate of recognition of words out of context. The third subject is a 
very poor reader in the sixth grade. The most interesting point 
about this record is that a span of perception in the reading situa- 
tion which is less than that in the pronouncing of words gives a 
rate of recognition in reading which is greater than the rate of 
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recognition of isolated words. The problem at hand is concerned 
with the nature of the factor or factors which bring about the differ- 
ence between the rate of recognition in reading and the rate of 
recognition of isolated words. 

The last row of figures in Table I makes it possible to state the 
problem in another way. ‘These figures show the average span of 
perception of the subjects in the short-exposure experiment. This 
span of perception is very much larger than the span of perception 
when the reading process is under way. From these data, it is 
evident that the perceptual processes function both in a direct and 
in an indirect way, or it may be said that a part of the perceptual 
span is not active during the reading process. The problem at 
hand is concerned with determining the value which attaches to 
these indirect elements in the perceptual processes. 

The method already mentioned for determining the rate of 
pronunciation is a somewhat inaccurate one. Therefore, it was 
thought advisable to determine the visual-vocal reaction time of a 
group of persons by more accurate methods. The purpose in 
collecting data of this type is to determine whether the same rela- 
tion exists between reaction time and rate of reading as is shown 
in Tab!e I to exist between the rate of pronunciation and the rate 
of reading. 

In this experiment simple words such as “‘box,’ ‘‘book,” etc. 
were exposed before the subject on a ground glass by means of a 
stereopticon lantern with the front lens mounted in a photographic 
shutter. The operation of this shutter in exposing the word 
opened an electric circuit. This change in the circuit started a 
Hipp chronoscope. The subject was instructed to pronounce the 
word as soon as possible after it came into view. By means of a 
lip key, the movement of the lips of the subject in pronouncing the 
word opened another electric circuit. This stopped the chrono- 
scope. The results of the experiment are shown in Table II. The 
first row of figures shows the reaction time in sigma. The next 
row of figures shows the number of words pronounced per second, 
based on this reaction time. 

The same subjects were later asked to read before a special 
camera so that a record of their eye-movements during silent read- 
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ing could be made. Table II shows the number of pauses per line, 
the duration of these pauses, the number of words per line, 
and the rate of reading. Here again the record of the first subject 
shows that a span of perception in reading which is not quite double 


TABLE II 


SPAN OF PERCEPTION IN RELATION TO THE VISUAL-VOCAL REACTION 
TIME AND THE RATE OF READING 





h- 
Graduate | College Ft 
Student | Student Student 





Vocal-visual reaction time in sigma..} 427. 450. 569 

Rate of pronunciation ‘ ; I 

Average number of eye-pauses per line : ‘ 6 

Average duration of eye-pauses in 
fiftieths of a second ‘ : 19. 

Average number of words per line... ; : 

Rate of reading 

Average span of perception during 


rs 




















the span of perception in pronouncing words not in context allows 
a rate of reading which is almost three times the rate of pronuncia- 
tion. Examination of this table will show that it confirms in a 
convincing manner the conclusions drawn from Table I. 

Such results show clearly that one or more factors operate to 
make the recognition of words in context a very different process 
from the recognition of isolated words. Recognition in reading is 
not a matter of synthesizing the full meaning of isolated words or 
phrases. It can probably be better described as synthesizing and 
completing half-meanings or shadows of meanings or partial mean- 
ings of considerable portions of reading matter. Another way to 
express the same idea is to say that there is anticipation of meaning 
due to the forging ahead of the attention while the reading is under 
way. In whatever way the situation may be described, it is clear 
that time is saved in the final interpretation of material which has 
been partially interpreted by the forging ahead of the attention. 

Another method of collecting data on this problem made use of 
reading material with different lengths of lines. Passages from the 
Burgess Silent Reading Test were used for this purpose. This 
test was selected because the various passages in it are of about the 
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same degree of difficulty. Two selections were used with lines of 
the length employed by the author and with lines 6 ems in length. 
When short lines are employed, the length of the lines should 
correspond to the active span of perception, so that all marginal 
impressions are eliminated. ‘The lines employed in the test aver- 
aged 3.1 words to the ‘ine. If the lines are too short, the span of 
perception operates in a vertical direction. In tests of this type a 
great deal depends on determining accurately the time devoted to 
the reading. For this reason a method similar to that used by 
Gray* in his silent-reading test was employed. Directions to the 
child for each selection were printed in the upper left-hand corner 
of a sheet, with the reading material printed at the bottom of the 
page, and the picture involved in the interpretation pasted at the 
upper right-hand corner of the same sheet. When the child had 
read the directions and moved his eyes toward the reading material 
at the bottom of the page, a stop watch was snapped. After the 
reading was finished and the eyes were moved toward the picture, 
the watch was snapped again. In this way the reading time was 
determined in a fairly accurate manner. This test was given indi- 
vidually to twelve children selected from the third, fourth, and fifth 
grades. Two pupils from each grade were poor readers, and two 
were good readers. The selection of the children was left to the 
teachers. The average time required to read the first selection 
printed in short lines was 22.5 seconds, while the average time 
required to read the same passage printed in the long lines was 
16.5 seconds. The average time required for the second selection 
was 21.2 seconds and 18.5 seconds. In the first passage the long 
lines result in a saving of 26.7 per cent, and in the case of the second 
selection a saving of 12.7 per cent is made. These results are 
probably due to the fact that the long lines allow the attention to 
forge ahead, and under these conditions the reader is able to avail 
himself of the partial interpretations which grow out of marginal 
impressions. 

When these data had been obtained, it was decided to study the 
problem by a still more accurate method. The plan decided on for 


tW.S. Gray, Studies in Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests, p. 58. 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 1. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1917. 
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carrying out the more detailed work is a modification of that used 
by Dodge in his work on visual fixation. Essentially, the method 
consisted in seating the subject, with eyes closed and with a lip 
key between the lips, before a camera for photographing eye- 
movements. At a certain signal the subject was instructed to 
open his eyes and to focus a dot immediately before him at the 
normal reading distance. Then the eyes were to be moved to the 
right in order to focus the stimulus word, and, finally, this word was 
to be pronounced as soon as possible. The distance between the 
word and the dot was eight centimeters. The pronunciation of 
the word required a movement of the lips which opened the lip 
key. This broke a circuit which released a plate held in position 
by amagnet. The falling plate shut off the light from the eye, and 
as a result the photographic record ended. Such records give the 
time in fiftieths of a second from the time the eye is opened to the 
time the pronunciation of the word is started. This time is divided 
into three parts: the time required to fixate the dot, the time 
required to move from the dot to the word, and the time required 
to recognize the word. It should be noted that at the distance of 
eight centimeters the word is in the margin of the perceptual field 
during the perception of the dot. If the marginal impression of the 
word is of value in its recognition, then the reaction time under the 
conditions of this experiment should be shorter than if recognition 
takes place with the word directly before the eye. Results from 
this experiment for four different subjects are shown in Table ITI. 
The first row of figures gives the average reaction time in sigma of 
these four subjects for a series of ten easy words when these words 
appeared directly before them. The second row of figures gives the 
reaction time of the same subjects for the word “box,” which was 
one o: the words in the series. The third row of figures gives the 
time for the prefixation of the dot, and the fourth row of figures 
gives the reaction time for the word “‘box” under the conditions of 
this experiment. The second group of data for the word ‘‘box” 
were obtained about a month after it had been used as one of the 
series of ten words. The next to the last row of figures gives the 
percentage of time saved on account of the marginal impressions. 
Attention may be called, first, to certain general aspects of the 
results recorded in Table III. The data show a saving of time in 
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recognition in every case. This means that during the time the 
dot was focused the interpretation of the word, which was in the 
perceptual field, was initiated. Therefore, when the word came 
into direct vision, its final recognition was made in a shorter time 
on account of the partial interpretation which had taken place dur- 
ing the indirect vision. 

There seems also to be a relationship between the time required 
for recognition and the prefixation time. Of the last three cases 
shown in Table ITI, the one with the longest prefixation time saved 


TABLE IIT 


Time SAVED IN THE RECOGNITION OF WORDS THROUGH THE INFLUENCE 
OF MARGINAL IMPRESSIONS 





Graduate 
Student 


College 
Student 


es 
tudent 





Average reaction time in si 


427.8 


450.5 


569.2 


Reaction time in sigma for word “box”| 438 468 562 


Time required to prefixate dot ....... 420 190 340 
Reaction time in sigma for word “box” 

during experiment 380 450 520 
Percentage of time saved 13.2 3.8 7.4 
Rate of reading 6.5 2. 5.8 

















the greatest amount of time. The first subject was rather deliber- 
ate, and it is possible that her prefixation time was: sufficiently 
long for the law of diminishing returns to operate. The small 
amount of saving in the case of the second subject may be accounted 
for by the short prefixation time and by the fact that this subject 
was very anxious to carry out her part of the experiment in an 
accurate manner. This general attitude may have served to limit 
or constrict the field of attention so that the marginal impression 
did not give as positive results as it might have given under other 
conditions. 

' Again, the reaction time seems to vary with the amount of 
experience which the subject has had with language. The graduate 
student, who has had the most experience with language, has the 
shortest reaction time, and the fifth-grade pupil, who has had the 
least experience of this sort, has the longest reaction time. This 
proves to be the case when either the average time for the ten 
words or the time for the single word ‘“‘box” is considered. 
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Finally, the largest saving in time was made by the elementary- 
school pupil. This boy is very bright. He made an excellent sub- 
ject and was able to go through the experiment with less instruction 
than anyone who has participated in it. So far as the writer was 
able to judge, the experiment was carried out in his case very accu- 
rately. His composure and his freedom from the details of the experi- 
ment may have given a range to his attention which made the 
marginal impression very effective. It is also true, of course, that 
the long prefixation time would make for the same type of result. 
In considering this, it should be noted that the prefixation time is 
not so great as that for the first subject and only a little greater 
than that for the third subject, yet the results for the three cases 
are very different. 

A more detailed consideration of the results in Table III requires 
that they be dea t with from two different standpoints. First, the 
relation between reaction time and the rate of reading must be 
considered. It is clear that the most rapid reader is not the one 
with the shortest reaction time. This indicates that reading is a 
complex process which depends on factors other than the visual- 
vocal reaction time for isolated words. Probably the best measure 
of reaction time as it takes place in the complex situation of reading 
is the length of eye-movement pauses. Such data involve all of 
the factors found in the reading process, but they are essentially 
measures of reaction time. Buswell™ has recently published data 
which are of interest at this point. His results were collected from 
187 subjects and formulated into a curve which indicates the changes 
that take place in the length of the eye-movement pauses through 
the various school grades. His results show clearly that the pauses 
do not decrease in length above the fifth grade. This means that 
those factors of training which make for reducing the time in which 
language units may be interpreted have reached their limit of 
effectiveness in the fifth grade and that above this level in the 
grades other types of instruction must be introduced in order to 
produce greater efficiency in the reading of the child. 


*G. T. Buswell, Fundamental Reading Habits: A Study of Their Development, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 21. Chicago: Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1922. Pp. xiv-+150. 
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Among the factors on which reaction time depends are the 


following: (1) certain native characteristics of the nervous system 
which allow assimilation to take place in a relatively fast or slow 
manner, (2) the size of the unit of perception which is involved in 
the assimilative processes, (3) familiarity with language forms and 
relations, (4) knowledge of context, and (5) the attitudes which the 
reader assumes toward the material to be interpreted. Buswell’s 
results mean, then, that at the fifth-grade level the development of 
these various factors ceases to function in the reduction of the 
reaction time. The reason for this is that the reaction time involves 
a large physiological element and when the nervous mechanism 
reaches the limit of rapidity with which it can function, the entire 
process has reached its limit. The results of the present investiga- 
tion show, however, that the reaction time for isolated words in 
the case of adults is much less than that for children. The problem 
now becomes one of determining whether the shorter reaction time 
for individual words functions in the reading of the adult and, if 
so, how. In the light of Buswell’s data, this problem may be 
stated thus: What type of training in reading is effective after the 
fifth grade? In answering this question, attention may be called 
to the fact that the relation of the marginal impressions to the rate 
of reading seems to be inverse in its nature, ie., it has the least 
influence in the case of the most experienced reader and the greatest 
influence in the case of the inexperienced reader. This indicates 
rather clearly that the retina is sensitive to these marginal impres- 
sions from the beginning and that, while he is gaining control of 
language, the child depends almost entirely on the sensory material 
for the final interpretation of his marginal impressions. However, 
before reading can be made altogether efficient, this method of 
dealing with the marginal impressions must have other elements 
introduced into it. It is highly probable that these elements are 
such factors as context, language relations, and familiarity with 
language forms. This means that the experienced reader is able 
to make these partial interpretations conform to the other factors 
which enter into the reading situation. 

This view is evidenced by the experience of telegraph operators 
and stenographers who are beginning their training. Such persons 
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do not attempt to anticipate anything in the material with which 
they are dealing. Experience shows definitely that attempts at 
anticipation only lead to new and unexpected difficulties. However, 
trained persons in these types of work are able to anticipate in a 
way which is of very great assistance to them. 

The method by which the final interpretation of the material 
which has been in the margin of the field of perception takes place 
seems, then, to consist of two elements, the sensory material and 
the relating of this material to the general situation of which it is 
apart. If this be true, it is clear that for isolated words the reac- 
tion time of the experienced person would be shorter than that of 
the child because in this type of interpretation the sensory material 
plays the greater part, and the greater familiarity of adults with 
language forms makes them more efficient in dealing with such 
sensory material. 

The problem which remains for consideration has to do with the 
objective way in which the experienced or adult method of dealing 
with anticipated meaning shows in the reading process. Schmidt* 
was the first to call attention to the fact that the essential differ- 
ence between mature and immature reading habits lies in the num- 
ber and length of regressive movements. This means that children 
may attain the adult type of reading in every respect, except that 
they make more regressive movements and these movements are 
longer than in the case of adults. There seems to be some element 
in their reading processes which leads them astray in their inter- 
pretation and causes a backward movement of the attention. The 
view of anticipated meaning already expressed would account for 
this. The child is led astray by the marginal impressions and has 
to turn back, thus losing time in the end. From this standpoint, 
the most efficient reader is the one who eliminates the regressive 
movements. In such reading the movement of the attention is 
always forward, and the method of interpretation is always ade- 
quate. Probably the best way to describe such reading is to say 
that it has the element of rhythm. Rhythm involves the length 


*W. A. Schmidt, An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 2. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. iv-+126. 
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of the periods of interpretation, the length of the units in which 
recognition takes place, and the proper relation of these two ele- 
ments. Perfect rhythm would mean that the previously mentioned 
factors remain constant, but, on account of the rapid changes which 
take place in the meaning of written discourse, this is not possible. 
This changing nature of reading material requires that those factors 
which underlie rhythm change often and abruptly. It seems evi- 
dent that the most important element in the development of all 
of these factors of rhythm is the anticipation of meaning. The 
full significance of this point may be realized by referring again to 
Buswell’s results. His curve of development for regressive move- 
ments shows that the decrease in the number of regressive move- 
ments is continuous from the first grade through the college group 
with the exception of a slight increase in the sixth grade.t From 
these data, it is clear that the development of rhythm is almost a 
continuous process. Reaction time reaches its maximum develop- 
ment in the fifth grade, and the span of perception, as shown in 
another of Buswell’s charts, does not change from the fourth grade 
to the seventh grade, but the development of rhythm has no such 
breaks. 

If this point of view is correct, the final perfection of the reading 
habit is to be attained through the development of rhythm and not 
through those devices which make for a longer active span of per- 
ception or for a shorter reaction time. Above the fifth grade the 
important type of training is that which enables the child to make 
use of his marginal impressions in an accurate manner, so that the 
‘‘leads”’ which he follows in order to arrive at final interpretation 
may always be correct. In carrying out such a program of training, 
certain elements of our present program will necessarily be given 
greater emphasis than they have been receiving. In such work the 
knowledge which the child has of context will be given more atten- 
tion, because it seems that it is through this that the reader is able 
to control and use his half-meanings in an accurate way. In deal- 
ing with this problem it will probably be found that there is no 
such thing as a “general” context which can attach itself to all 
reading situations. On the contrary, context is specific and is 

1G. T. Buswell, op. cit., p. 43. 
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related to particular fields. This should result in attaching train- 
ing in reading in the upper grades to specialized fields rather than 
to a general type of content. 

The development of feelings for language relations will also be 
an important part of such training. In the past, too little attention 
has been given to the feelings which attach to relational expressions 
in our language, such as “but,” “neverthe ess,” etc. The relation 
of such feelings to spoken language has been emphasized by stu- 
dents of psychology, but their importance in the interpretation 
of printed language has received littie attention at the hands of 
teachers of reading. 

Finally, such training will encourage the child to do much read- 
ing. In the past quantitative reading has been encouraged because 
it increases rate and comprehension by making the pupil more 
familiar with language forms. As has been suggested, this is true 
only through the fifth grade. Above this level additional reading 
functions through the experience which it gives in the correct 
final interpretation of preperceptions. 

As a result of this study the following conclusions may be drawn: 
First, the rate at which isolated words can be recognized and the 
span of perception under such conditions do not bear the same 
relation to each other as the rate of reading and the span of percep- 
tion in the reading process. An important factor which enters 
into the latter but which does not affect the former is the anticipa- 
tion of meaning. Second, the method by which an experienced 
reader deals with his marginal impressions is dual in nature, 
involving both sensory material and an evaluation of such material 
in the light of context, experience of the reader, etc. Third, an 
accurate method of dealing with marginal impressions adds rhythm 
to the reading of the experienced person. The establishment of 
rhythm apparently should be one of the large aims in the teaching 
of reading after the fifth grade. Fourth, the results which have 
been obtained indicate that the marginal impressions make neces- 
sary the development of a very delicate and subtle control which 
has been but little understood and which has not been taken into 
consideration in the teaching of reading. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The support of state school systems.—It is characteristic of legislation in the 
interest of public education that the several state systems are founded upon 
school codes evolved in individual fashion with little regard for the enlightening 
experiences resulting from similar earlier enactments of other legislative bodies. 
Consequently, we now find among the different state systems the greatest 
variety of legalized procedure relating to the organization and support of the 
separate phases of such school systems. It is probably true that the most 
recent legislation for the public schools of any of the states has followed a cam- 
paign of reform propaganda or some type of organized effort to provide infor- 
mation concerning existing provisions of the type under consideration. But 
even the conscientious legislator faces the practical difficulty of securing full 
details regarding the laws of other states and their effect on the work the schools 
are expected to do. It rarely happens that a competent appraisal of the legal 
basis of other public-school systems is available in any form to those charged 
with the responsibility of improving the school code of their own state; almost 
never is there an appraisal in such form that the layman can use it to inform 
himself concerning the actual outcome of the provisions made for the state as 
a whole. 

A recent volume,' one of a series which will deal with different sections of 
the country, presents material of the type suggested relating to two western 
states, California and Colorado. The study includes both an analysis of the 
legal provisions for the support of public education in these states and a critical 
evaluation of the practical effect of these provisions in affording educational 
opportunities to the children of legal school age. 

The two states that are considered are not regarded as typical of conditions 
to be found in the western states in general, but rather as representing one of 
the most comprehensive and effective plans for public-school support, in the 
case of California, and one of the more inadequate systems, in the case of Colo- 
rado. The two systems are not studied comparatively; the volume contains 


t Fletcher Harper Swift, Studies in Public School Finance: The West—California 
and Colorado. Research Publications of the University of Minnesota, Education 
Series, No. 1. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1922. Pp. xiv-+ 
222. $3.00. 
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a separate study of each system. Because of the tendency in California of 
legislation relating to schools to deal with specific measures rather than with 
general principles and to prescribe in detail the manner in which the provisions 
of the law are to be carried out, the greater portion of the volume is devoted to 
the California situation. The general plan of the study is the same in each 
case, the analysis of the legal provisions being interspersed with descriptive 
accounts of the effects produced and with the author’s critical observations 
concerning the validity or desirability of specific measures. 

There are three principal divisions of each study. The first describes the 
system as it is now administered and analyzes the various sources of revenue, 
emphasizing their relative importance. The second portion of the study 
describes the method of distributing the money provided by the federal govern- 
ment, the state, and the county and the effect of the plan followed, with special 
regard to its influence in equalizing educational opportunities in different 
sections of the state. Finally, the present needs of the system are pointed out, 
and recommendations are made representing the author’s views on the matter 
of proper revisions of the present school code. 

Two features of these studies give the volume an increased value as a work 
of reference for those interested in the problems of judicious legislation for 
state school systems. In the first place, the author has presented complete 
details of all legal measures relating to the support of schools. An example of 
the exhaustive type of analysis to be found with respect to each of the general 
problems considered is furnished by one of the tables (p. 122) in the California 
study presented in cornection with the discussion of the lawful uses of school 
money. This tabulation lists 341 specifications of the statutes or of the state 
board of education regarding the use of district funds and classifies them accord- 
ing to the types of districts to which they apply. 

A second feature of special value is the critical judgment expressed by the 
author regarding practically every important phase of the law relating to 
school support, even those phases that are commonly commended. One of 
the outstanding advantages of the present plan of school support in California 
is the provision of large state and county distributive funds. According to 
the present study (p. 34), there is provided from the general fund of the state 
at least $30 per pupil in average daily attendance in the day and evening elemen- 
tary schools. Since the county is required to raise a similar amount, the dis- 
trict is assured $60 per pupil from these sources alone. In contrast with the 
small distributive funds in many of the states, the provision here made for the 
aid of local districts is generous and seems worthy of commendation. The 
author’s appropriate comment is as follows: 

The principles involved in a grant of this type are of deep significance. Not only 
is it unusual in character, but we find here a distinct recognition of the state’s obligation 
to insure to every pupil from state sources a minimum grant. Moreover, we have here 
an attempt to estimate, although in a crude and limited fashion, what education ought 
to cost. The great defect in this policy of California is the failure to provide any 
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means for determining with accuracy whether the appropriation from the state ought 
to be $30 per pupil or many times this sum. As far as can be discovered, this policy, 
however much of an improvement in principle over that of many another state, and 
however promising in possibilities, is largely, after all, a blind policy [p. 35]. 

The two studies represent the type of analysis and critical review of pro- 
visions for the support of state school systems that present conditions unques- 
tionably demand. The volumes dealing with other sections of the country 


will be awaited with interest. 
N. B. HENRY 


An advanced text on educational measurements.—The day of accounting for 
educational measurements is near at hand. A decade of rapid test promotion 
and expansion is being followed by a period of critical reflection and evaluation. 
The number of standardized and near-standardized tests abroad in this country 
has long since passed the two-hundred mark. The present need is not so much 
for more of these instruments as for better ones. 

Monroe’s latest book" should help to usher in the era of the better test, 
for it represents an attempt to present and clarify fundamental problems in 
the technique of measurement and the fundamental method in the technique 
of criticism. 

The content of the book may be envisaged from the chapter headings: 
“The Beginnings of Standardized Objective Tests,” “Nature and Process of 
Educational Measurements,” “Uses of Educational Measurements in the 
Work of the School,” “Construction of Educational Tests,” “Description of 
the Performances of Pupils,” “Derived Scores,” “Norms for Educational 
Tests and Their Uses,” “How to Make a Critical Study of an Educational 
Test,” “Using Standardized Educational Tests,” “The Improvement of Exam- 
inations,” and “Statistical Methods.” 

The historical orientation in the first chapter has evidently been inspired 
to a considerable extent by Ayres’s contribution to the Seventeenth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. Chapter iii, “Uses of Educa- 
tional Measurements in the Work of the School,” and chapter x, “ Using Stand- 
ardized Educational Tests,” are repetitive both in title and in content and 
should not both appear in the same volume. The final chapters on statistical 
methods, as the author admits, are not an integral part of the volume. 

The attack on the central problems of the book is begun in the second chap- 
ter. This chapter is both strong and weak, strong in its analysis of certain 
important assumptions implied in the process of measuring a mental ability, 
weak in its definition of such basic conceptions as those of ability and quality. 
For example, “we . . . . measure ability in terms of the performance which 
its functioning produces” (p. 19). 


* Walter Scott Monroe, An Introduction to the Theory of Educational Measurements. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co. 1923. Pp. xxiv-+364. $2.00. 
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The chapter dealing with the construction of educational tests is much bet- 
ter than the preceding chapter, which describes the uses of educational tests in 
the schools. Every recruit in the army of testers and test-makers will profit 
by checking his own notions regarding the construction of tests with Monroe’s 
seven requirements, which are stated on page 65. 

In chapter v the author discusses the mode of describing the performances 
of pupils. A quantitative scale is required. Chapter vi continues the discus- 
sion of methods used to describe performance. Chapter v is devoted to the 
measurement of accuracy, chapter vi to quality scales. The logic of this differ- 
entiation is not quite clear even after a careful study of the statement regarding 
it on page 109. 

The treatment of derived scores in chapter vii is timely and suggestive, 
though brief. It should be possible to discover a satisfactory common unit 
in terms of which the varied units of various tests could be expressed. The 
author clearly indicates the progress made to date toward the solution of this 
problem. 

The chapter on test validity is carefully organized and extremely valuable. 
The methods and tools available for test analysis and criticism are clearly and 
systematically presented. The chapter might be improved by the use of addi- 
tional problems illustrative of the application of the various formulas. The 
author regards reliability as a factor in validity. It is not made clear that 
perfect reliability is compatible with perfect invalidity. 

This book, in spite of its unfinished character, makes a contribution to the 
literature of educational measurements where it is most needed. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Elementary treatment of standardized tests —The demand for an elementary 
book on standardized tests has not been lessened by the rapid developments 
in this field. Courses in educational measurements have multiplied rapidly, 
while larger and larger numbers of students with limited preparation are taking 
suck work. This raises the difficult question of how to give teachers the 
type of training they require in order to use tests intelligently and interpret 
the results with clearness. 

Dr. Geyer* has set himself the task of introducing the subject to beginners. 
In the brief space of ninety-six pages he has discussed both intelligence and 
achievement tests, including a brief sketch of their uses and statistical treat- 
ment. According to the writer: 

This little outline is written to give the classroom teacher a brief survey of the 
measuring movement in education. It attempts not so much to bring out things 
that are new as to set forth a certain number of the more salient facts about its subject 
in simple and non-technical language [p. 1]. 


:D. L. Geyer, Introduction to the Use of Standardized Tests. Chicago: Plymouth 
Press, 1922. Pp. 96. $0.50. 
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From an examination of the contents of Dr. Geyer’s little volume, it is 
apparent that he has done what he set out todo. He has treated a wide range 
of topics in such a way that an intelligent reader will indeed get the more 
“salient facts in simple and non-technical language.’”’ The outline will thus be 
valuable for a teacher who wishes to discover this much and no more. Asa 
textbook, however, the book seems hardly adequate even for a very short course. 
There is little illustrative material, and the book contains no exercises at all. 
Furthermore, the statistical section is so meager as to be confusing rather than 
enlightening. For example, the brief paragraph on the probable error (p. 92) 
‘contains a misstatement of the whole conception, probably due to an effort to 
introduce the idea with simplicity and brevity. Such topics had better be 
omitted until they can be treated adequately. On the whole, the outline will 


prove of use if followed by other material. 
Kart J. HoLzincEer 


The treatment of test results—The results of the several years’ inquiry of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching into the work of 
the teacher-training schools of Missouri appeared in 1920 under the title of 
The Professional Preparation of Teachers for American Public Schools. Although 
the inquiry was begun when the testing movement was in its infancy, 1914-15, 
tests found their way into the work, and the report says of this section: 

A specific contribution of much significance for its purpose was furnished by Dr. 
Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of Education at Harvard University. With the help 
of specially trained assistants from his department, Dr. Dearborn carried out an exten- 
sive series of measurements of various forms of school achievement in the training 
classes of the five normal schools. 


This testing section of the Missouri study has been taken out of its rather 
voluminous setting and embodied, with enlargements, in a new monograph.* 
The purpose of this republication is to bring out certain methods of handling 
the results of tests. 

Several contributions to the technique of handling the test results were made dur- 
ing this investigation, which may be found useful in other school surveys; so that the 
republishing of the material, with the emphasis on methods rather than on results, 
seems desirable [p. iii]. 


This new monograph shows the application of four methods of interschool 
comparison based on test results. These methods are: (1) upper-grade median, 
(2) progress, (3) rank-sum, and (4) distribution. The next section deals with 
the comparison of the results with those of school systems outside the state, 
while another section deals with progress within the Missouri schools. The 


t Walter F. Dearborn, Edward A. Lincoln, and Edwin A. Shaw, Standard Educa- 
tional Tests in the Elementary Training Schools of Missouri. Harvard Monographs 
in Education, Whole No. 3. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University, 1922. Pp. viii+-go. $0.60. 
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correlations between various abilities occupy a section. The tables are more 
elaborate than they were in their original setting, showing the number of 
pupils tested and the median deviation in each case. 

One of the problems discussed is the adapting of standard tests to small 
numbers of pupils, thus making them available for use in other than large school 
systems. Another problem of interest is the correlation of the results of tests 
given in May and again in October to the same group. This is taken up in 
some detail. 

As to the value of the evidence gained from these tests, the monograph 
states: 

It may need again to be emphasized that the examiners are well aware that stand- 
ing in these tests of the more formal activities of school children is not the sole criterion 
of school efficiency; but it is believed that when certain schools fall below the attain- 
ments of other schools in the formal subjects, it may well be inquired whether or not 


these schools are giving compensating advantages [p. 53]. 
Dovuctas E. ScATES 


Curriculum reconstruction.—Early in 1919 a group of superintendents of 
schools from nine cities in southern California held a conference for the purpose 
of considering methods of improving the schools for which they were responsible. 
At that time the principle of conservation and economy, as emphasized by 
war needs, was uppermost in their minds. Consequently, it was very natural 
that their efforts to improve the schools were in the direction of emphasizing 
essentials and discarding nonessentials. The work of the conference resulted 
in the formation of a number of committees, each of which was directed to study 
and report on the curriculum in one elementary-school subject. Specifically, 
each committee was asked to consider carefully the following questions: 


First: What is your subject for? What is its aim or purpose? To what end 
should it be taught? What should be the objective of every teacher in giving instruc- 
tion in it? 

Second: What parts of it are of first-rate importance, as distinguished from the 
parts of it which are only of second-rate or third-rate value? What are its essentials? 
We ask you to skeletonize it, to outline its minimum essentials [pp. vi-vii]. 


Seventeen committees were formed, and their initial reports were presented 
in July, 1919. ‘These reports were then printed for private circulation, given 
actual classroom trial, and later revised in the light of the experience gained. 
They have since been formulated for publication and are now available in a 
single volume.t Aside from the value of the material in the reports, the method 
of co-operative committee action is significant and is worthy of consideration 
by other groups concerned with similar problems. 


t Ernest C. Moore (editor), Minimum Course of Study. Reports of Committees 
on Minimum Essentials in Elementary Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. xvi+402. 
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The seventeen committee reports are given one chapter each, covering the 
following subjects: arithmetic, art, civic and social education, English, geog- 
raphy, history, home economics, hygiene, industrial arts, kindergarten work, 
manual arts, music, nature study and agriculture, physical education, reading 
and literature, spelling, and writing. While the reports vary considerably, a 
general idea of their character may be gained from a brief description of the 
first report, which deals with the subject of arithmetic. 

The report on arithmetic may be described under six headings. There 
appears, first, a brief statement of the aims of the subject. Second, an account 
is given of three questionnaire investigations, undertaken to determine the mini- 
mum essentials as evidenced by social needs. Third, there is a condensed state- 
ment of the minimum essentials and the possible eliminations. This is fol- 
lowed by a fourth division which describes in some detail a suggested course of 
study for each grade, based on the minimum essentials previously determined. 
A fifth section gives a historical survey of the principal investigations of the 
course of study in arithmetic, while a final section includes a bibliography cover- 
ing minimum essentials and eliminations. The report is well written, contains 
some new material, and is very suggestive. 

As a whole, the book serves the very useful purpose of bringing together, 
in a well-formulated statement, proposals relating to one method of curriculum 
revision. The reader may feel the need of an additional chapter in which the 
general concept of a minimum-essentials curriculum is discussed and perhaps 
defended. One might raise a question as to the applicability of the same mini- 
mum essentials to all types of pupils. For example, can the arithmetic needed 
by an unskilled laborer be determined from the average amount used in every- 
day life by accountants, bankers, contractors, farmers, janitors, etc. (p. 3)? 
On the other hand, may not a curriculum so constructed be so negative in char- 
acter that it is virtually useless until reconstructed by a positive method ? 

The individual committee reports are very stimulating and useful as they 
stand. The book as a whole would be strengthened by an elaboration of its 


fundamental point of view. 
G. T. BUSWELL 


The use of written examinations.—Recent investigations of examinations 
and examination grades have aroused considerable controversy concerning the 
value of school tests and the validity of the grades assigned to them. Some 
educators have advised that no written examinations be given, and in a number 
of school systems this advice is followed. Many superintendents and teachers, 
on the other hand, have proposed that standardized educational tests replace 
the written examinations set by teachers and other school officials. To meet 
this situation, Professor Monroe has prepared a bulletint which summarizes 

* Walter S. Monroe, Written Examinations and Their Improvement. Bureau of 


Educational Research Bulletin No. 9, University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX, No. 7. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1922. Pp. 72. $0.50. 
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the important ideas relating to both the criticism and the defense of examina- 
tions. To this summary he has added a number of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of examinations. 

In his review of the criticisms made of the traditional examinations, the 
author gives first place to scientific investigations of the measurement of achieve- 
ment. He discusses the conclusions of educators concerning the subjective 
aspects of the marking of examination papers, the weighting of questions of 
unequal difficulty, and the fixing of standards. He points out that the content 
of examinations is not always in agreement with educational objectives, that 
the rate of work is neglected, and that an adequate opportunity for a pupil 
to demonstrate his ability is not provided by a single examination. In dis- 
cussing the criticisms of practical educators, he gives special attention to topics 
concerning the kind of mental processes stimulated by examinations, the effect 
of written tests on the health of the students, and the time spent in marking 
the papers. 

The defense of the examination is presented in a similar manner. The 
author holds that the measurement of abilities of students is necessary to a high 
degree of school efficiency. As possible substitutes for the traditional examina- 
tion, he discusses standardized educational tests, teachers’ estimates, and daily 
grades, with the conclusion that no one of the three js an adequate substitute 
for the right kind of written examination in all school subjects or in any one 
school subject throughout any one year. The teachers, whose arguments he 
summarizes, believe that examinations furnish a strong incentive to pupils, 
stimulating them to review and organize the content of the course. They 
claim that the time spent on examinations is profitably invested. 

The author does not stop, however, with the criticism of examinations, but 
proceeds to suggest remedial measures. Different types of examinations are 
discussed, and it is shown that many difficulties arise from the faulty wording 
of questions. Examinations which avoid the possibility of varying interpreta- 
tions of the questions, such as true-false, yes-and-no, and completion tests, 
are described. The author enumerates the values and limitations of these 
tests and gives rules both for grading them and for translating their scores into 
school marks. ‘The Appendix reproduces various forms of tests. For the school 
subjects which are not adapted to the use of the new tests, modified forms of 
the traditional examinations are suggested. 

The review of the arguments of both sides of the controversy defines clearly 
the different kinds of examinations and types of questions. It presents the 
strong and weak points in various methods of procedure. For this reason, 
the monograph will no doubt foster intelligent thinking on this subject and will 
exert a valuable influence on the school administration of written examinations. 

May L. STEWART 


Religious education and the public school—While religion is not included 
in the American public-school curriculum, it cannot be assumed that the people 
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of this country are indifferent to religious education. Since there is a body 
of secular material which is common to the needs of all children and which is 
sufficiently abundant to make up a school curriculum, it has seemed wise to 
avoid the controversy which in all probability would be imminent if religion 
were taught in public schools including many sectarian interests. On the 
other hand, the school is the only organized agency which reaches all children. 
Consequently, the church, because of its fundamental interest in religious 
education, has frequently sought an alliance with the school. 

A recent volume,! by President Brown, of the University of Chattanooga, 
traces the development of religious education in modern times. The last three 
chapters are of particular interest to public-school people. One of these gives 
an account of the growth of the week-day schools of religious education, most 
of which have been loosely allied in some manner with public schools. Various 
experiments are critically reviewed, detailed descriptions being given of the 
daily vacation Bible schools; the North Dakota and the Colorado plans for 
giving school credit for Bible study carried on outside the schools; the Gary 
religious schools; the Van Wert plan, in which the Gary idea is adapted to a 
rural community; the Batavia, Illinois, plan; and the Salt Lake City plan for 
high-school students. Considerable attention is also given to religious educa- 
tion in colleges and universities. The last chapter discusses present tendencies 
in religious education. 

As a historical piece of work, the book is open to many criticisms. The 
personal bias of the author is evident throughout. The book is an argument 
rather than a historical narrative. The author frankly admits this, expressing 
his purpose as follows: 

The writer has tried to be fair and accurate but not wholly impartial. He has set 
definite limits for his discussion. His aim has been to stimulate action rather than 
simply to impart information. A wealth of interesting and significant details has been 
omitted. The discussion has been practically limited to describing the main stream 
of religious education developed for the children and youth in the Protestant churches 
of the United States [p. 14]. 


The book is significant in that it represents the point of view of a growing 
group of people who feel the inadequacy of the present system of religious edu- 
cation and who are seriously studying the possibility of some kind of an alli- 
ance with the public school. They are not proposing to put religious teaching 
into the public school, but it is quite clear that they would welcome an allot- 
ment of public-school time and public-school credit for such work. 

The problem of religious education is genuine. The parochial school has 
been one solution which certainly has not been altogether satisfactory. It 
is clear that some adjustment is desirable which will conserve the doctrine 
of separation of church and state but which will not result in indifference to 


t Arlo Ayres Brown, A History of Religious Education in Recent Times. New 
York; Abingdon Press, 1923. Pp. 282. $1.25. 
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religion. It is a problem which demands particularly clear and careful think- 
ing. President Brown’s book gives an interesting presentation of one point of 


view. 
G. T. BuswELi 


A theory of educational philanthropy.—When the old Boston Latin School 
was established a few years after the Puritans landed on the shores of New 
England, the practices and customs of old England were followed. One of 
these was the supporting of the school by rents from land and returns from other 
forms of endowment rather than by taxes. Harvard University was founded 
in 1637 and endowed by a grant of £400 from the state and a bequest from John 
Harvard. The practice of educational philanthropy in the founding and sup- 
porting of education, thus early begun in America, makes an interesting study. 

A study of the history of philanthropy in relation to American higher 
education and its effect on an endowment theory has been made by Professor 
Sears, of Leland Stanford Junior University. The purpose, the scope, and the 
divisions of this study are clearly described in two paragraphs in the summary: 

It has been the purpose of this study to inquire into the extent to which philan- 
thropy has been responsible for the development of our institutions of higher learning, 
to discover what motives have prompted this philanthropy and how these motives 
have influenced college building, and, in addition, to try to bring to light whatever has 
been developed in the way of a theory of educational philanthropy and of educational 
endowments. 

The study is covered in five chapters dealing, respectively, with: (1) The develop- 
ment of a theory of endowments and of philanthropy; (2) philanthropy of the colonial 
period; (3) philanthropy of the early national period, 1776-1865; (4) philanthropy of 
the late national period, 1865-1918; and (5) great educational foundations [p. 103]. 

Many interesting phases of educational finance are brought out. The 
section dealing with the ‘‘Great Educational Foundations” will be found very 
illuminating by those desiring information on this subject. 

Dovuctas E. ScaTES 


Information for the radio amateur.—The widespread interest in radio has 
caused a demand for books which are simple enough to be used by the school- 
boy who is willing to give the subject intensive study. One? of the best of 
these books, which was first published in 1922, has already been revised to 
include later developments in this field. 

The book gives a most excellent explanation of the whole subject. It 
presents first the simpler processes and apparatus involved in receiving. Grad- 


t Jesse Brundage Sears, Philanthropy in the History of American Higher Education. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 26, 1922. Washington: Bureau of Education. 
Pp. vi+112. 

2 A. Frederick Collins, The Radio Amateur’s Handbook. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1922 [revised]. Pp. xxx+404. $1.50. 
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ually introducing the reader to the more complex elements, it eventually gives 
a comprehensive view of the achievements in this field of science. Specific 
directions are given for making and operating wireless sets. A glossary of 
thirty-three pages assists in developing a technical vocabulary. The United 
States Radio Laws and Regulations are printed in condensed form in the 
Appendix. 

The volume is a most useful handbook for the laboratory or for the radio 
projects which are so frequently undertaken by upper-grade and junior high 
school boys. The information presented is thoroughly reliable and is suffi- 
ciently detailed to be of real value. 


Three new handbooks of games.—Since in the great majority of public schools 
there is no professionally trained director of play, the teachers who must direct 
play activities are in need of specific information as to how to proceed. In gen- 
eral, directions of a specific and detailed character are most desired, since most 
teachers find that their academic duties leave little time for the extensive study 
of play activities. 

A recently published manual of physical training, written by Mr. Sowers, 
is limited in scope to the exercises and games needed in an elementary school. 
The book assumes no particular knowledge or experience in this field on the 
part of the teacher. In the opening chapters such topics are discussed as 
commands, starting positions, marching orders, and special devices for certain 
specific forms of training. The larger part of the book is given to a description 
of series of detailed exercises which are organized for four levels of maturity 
in the elementary grades. The last twenty pages contain directions for twenty- 
three school games, a brief discussion of athletics, and suggestions for rhythmic 
exercises and fire drills. The book provides in compact form a very useful 
body of information for the teacher who must assume thc responsibility for the 
physical training of her pupils. It is particularly adapted to the needs of rural 
or village schools. 

A second book? is more concerned,with free play and games than with 
formal physical exercises. In this book the author attempts to meet the needs 
of special teachers and play leaders, and she attacks her problem from peda- 
gogical and psychological standpoints. The use of games for moral training is 
emphasized, and many of the games described have been selected with that 
aim in view. With the exception of the first sixteen pages, the entire book is 
given to the explanation and classification of games. Two indexed classifica- 
tions are provided, the first based on the age level of the game and the second 
based on the type of activity involved. The descriptions are not only clearly 


tF. R. Sowers, Physical Training. Dallas, Texas: Southern Publishing Co., 
1922. Pp. 96. 

2 Emily W. Elmore, A Practical Handbook of Games. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xvi+120. 
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written but supplemented by many diagrams which make the rules more easily 
understood. 

A third book,? written by W. R. La Porte, contains a greater variety of 
material than either of the two books just described. Its content is not limited 
to school games but includes social games and “stunts” adapted to a variety 
of types of social entertainment. Most of the material is written for high- 
school students and adults rather than for younger children. The book is 
intended primarily for those who plan school parties or special entertainments 
rather than for use in the classroom. There are many suggestions, however, 
which can be used on the school playground. The book will be particularly 
useful in planning varied types of entertainment for school parties and other 
social activities. Two chapters are devoted to social programs for special 
themes and special occasions. In these the treatment is broadened to include 
suggestions for invitations, decorations, activities, and refreshments. 


Equipment for the home economics sewing laboratory.—That the day of hand- 
sewing is past is indicated by the rapid growth of the sewing-machine industry 
and the variety of uses which modern attachments to machines make possible. 
The teacher of sewing is expected to be able to operate and to understand the 
mechanism of all ordinary types of sewing machines. In order to provide 
this information in accurate and organized form Professor Cook has written a 
handbook? describing the various types of sewing machines, explaining all the 
parts, giving directions for operation, and explaining various forms of stitching. 

The author states her concept of a sewing laboratory as follows: 

In order that the school work shall “carry over” to the best advantage in the 
home, it is firmly believed that a sewing laboratory should be equipped with as many 
makes of sewing machines as possible, and, in any event, that each type of mechanism 
should be represented. Not all homes use the same make of machine, and the student 
naturally wishes to operate a machine like that in her home. There is still another 
reason for the use of several makes of machine in the school laboratory. Each girl is 
a potential customer of some sewing machine company, and a knowledge of every 
standard make of machine should be a part of her general information [p. 3]. 


The book contains 141 excellent illustrations which are very valuable in 
helping to clarify the explanatory material. Teachers of sewing will find the 
book useful for their own understanding of various makes of machines and 
for the model explanations which can be followed in their teaching. 


t William Ralph La Porte, A Handbook of Games and Programs for Church, School, 
and Home. New York: Abingdon Press, 1922. Pp.126. $1.00. 

2 Rosamond C. Cook, Sewing Machines. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press, 
1922. Pp. 146. $1.25. 
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